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THE ORIGINAL SEQUENCE OF APOCALYPSE 20-22 


PAUL GAECHTER, S.J. 
Innsbruck, Austria 


n My second study on the Apocalypse! I intended to illustrate the 

technique of its writer; it has been composed and written by a 
disciple of St. John, whom we shall call here, with Charles, the editor. 
True, he worked by the authority of the apostle, but depended entirely 
on his memory when he did his best to reproduce what he had heard 
John telling his audience of the visions he had had. This present article 
deals with the sequence of the parts and verses in the last three chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse to try out the theory forwarded in the second 
article, and to see what their connection is with the rest of the book. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, by having recourse to the blundering 
memory of the editor we shall be able to explain not a few of the puzzles 
of those chapters. 

Our route has largely been laid down by the penetrating commentary 
of R. H. Charles.? Our purpose does not require us to go into all the 
details of the text, or of Charles’s critical comments on it. While many 
of them admit of exceptions, we shall follow him in his great and most 
important discovery of a twofold description of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
In general we shall have to inquire into the literary forms and arrange- 
ment of the text, but shall also take a few steps into the field of inter- 
pretation where it seems to be advisable to illustrate the sequence of 
sections which we shall advocate. On principle all arguments will be 
left out which are based on a pretended steady development of thought 
in the book, because, as my first article on the Apocalypse may have 
shown,’ there is no such unbroken line of argument. Similarly we shall 
not take into account parallel ideas found in the O.T. or non-biblical 
sources, because you can never trust St. John to endorse them even 
if he should borrow from their imagery. 

'“The Role of Memory in the Making of the Apocalypse,” TurotocicaL Stupties, IX 
(1948), 419-52. 

*R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, 
Edinburgh, 1920, vols. I and II; here in particular II, pp. 144-226. 

*“Semitic Literary Forms in the Apocalypse and Their Import,” THEOLOGICAL StuptIEs, 
VIII,(1947), 547-73. 
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Charles begins his study of Apocalypse 20:4-22:21 by examining its 
literary nature: “These chapters have hitherto been a constant source 
of insurmountable difficulty to the exegete. They are full of confusion 
and contradiction, if the text is honestly dealt with.”’* His suppositions 
are on the one hand the structural unity of the previous sections, on 


the other the 
evidence that practically all their parts derive from St. John. This 


‘general linguistic unity’’® of chapters 20-22 which js 








_ 


second point no doubt holds good. But as to the former it should be 


noted that Charles had formed his opinion on the unity of 1:1-20 | 


before he had realized the full share which the editor must have had in 
composing and writing the book.® If he had studied that question again 
in the light which he afterwards derived from chapters 20-22, he would 
have discovered more of it also in the previous parts and consequently 
insisted less on the pretended unity of thought. On our part, therefore, 


we shall abstain from arguing from former sections of the Apocalypse 


unless the section or verse we refer to can be proved to be in literary 
connection with the text we are dealing with. Our last principle will be 
the reasonableness which is taken for granted in every author modern 


or ancient, until the contrary is proved, but which in St. John is not. | 


A minor point of disagreement with Charles is this, that in my opinion 


the climax of confusion does not begin with 20:4, but has already begun | 


in chapter 19, but we shall not enter upon this point. 


THE SECTIONS OF CHAPTER 20 


Chapter 20 opens with the imprisonment of Satan (20:1-3). He 
is chained and thrown into the ‘‘abyssos,’’ where he will be held fora 





‘Op. cit., I, p. 144. Even E.-B. Allo, QO. P., who is always inclined to turn literary blun- 
ders of the Apocalypse into surprising literary devices is forced to admit imperfections it 
Ap. 21-22. He says, commenting on 21:24-27: “Il (St. John] traite ses symboles avec 
quelque laisser-aller,” and notices “‘l’apparente contradiction.’”? Again he writes on the 
epilogue 22:10-21: “L’épilogue présentera le méme désordre apparent” [like 1:1-8], but 
omits to point out the exact extent of this disorder, and how it is to be explained. For we 
cannot possibly accept as such an explanation he says about the epilogue: “ 
l’écrivain, arrivé au bout de sa tache, l’Ame plongée dans la sérénité de la Jérusalem céleste, 
sentira pourtant fléchir en lui l’esprit h in, celui qui ordonne et combine, sous le fardeau 





surhumain des terreurs et des joies qui l’ont traversé pour se répandre sur |’Eglise.” 
(Saint Jean. L’A pocalypse, Paris, 1921, p. 324 and p. 2.) This is meaningless verbiage 
5 Op. cit., II, p. 147. 
6“Tn the earlier chapters I adopted tentatively and occasionally the hypothesis of an 
editor.” Op. cit., I, p. L 
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thousand years; then, after his last battle, eternal punishment awaits 
him in “the lake of fire and brimstone.” He is chained in order that 
“he should no more deceive the nations till the thousand years should 
be fulfilled.”” At first glance this seems to mean that Satan, for this 
period, ceases entirely to be a source of danger to the faithful, or to 
man in general. But there is always the possibility of taking such a 
sweeping enunciation in a restricted sense as, e.g., that he should no 
more directly, or by himself, deceive people. 

Why Satan’s imprisonment should follow after the undoing of the 
beast and its false prophet, is a problem. Charles and most of the 
modern authors take the sequence as it stands and are of the opinion 
that according to the seer a spell of absolute peace of a thousand years 
is to follow after what is told in chapter 19. Allo, following another 
school of thought, thinks that this spell of a thousand years is to be 
taken as simultaneous with the empire of Antichrist and the Roman 
empire (ch. 13), and that it began in the days of the apostles.’ As he 
argues from various passages in former chapters and on the supposition 
of a throughgoing unity of thought, to which I take exception, I shall 
try to make his point clear by a different reasoning, for his hypothesis 
seems to be correct. 

Satan’s last onslaught (20:7-10) logically must take place as long 
as there are to be rallied armies of men hostile to God, ‘“‘Gog and 
Magog. ... the number of whom is as the sand of the sea’’ (20:8). 
Yet all of them had already perished when the beast and the false 
prophet led them to war against “the King of Kings and Lord of the 
Lords” (19:16-21). Seeing that the undoing of the beast and its pseudo- 
prophet is told along the same lines as that of Satan himself, we should 
take the two scenes (19:19-21 and 20:7-10) as two literary tableaux 
which exhibit the same object under different aspects. By so doing we 
have the advantage of Satan being definitely conquered together with 
his agents which looks more natural than if these are put out of the 
way long before Satan himself. Consequently we should not look upon 
20:7-10 as the last of a series of events that developed in the way in 
which they are lined up in the book. This point gained, we are right 
in putting Satan’s chaining not only a thousand years before his un- 
chaining and destruction, but also the same period of time before the 


7 Op. cit., pp. 299-300. 
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undoing of his agents; in other words, 20:1-3, in reality, also precedes 
19:19-21. The succession of events from 19:19 to 20:10 is a purely 
literary one, and therefore not to be understood as representing the 
actual development of historical events. 

Satan’s chaining (20:1-3), then, takes us back into history which 
from the point of time of the beast’s and Satan’s undoing is remote. 
Why the author chose this arrangement is not difficult to guess. Satan 
is the arch-enemy of God and man. The seer not only put him first 
and last in the great chiastic symmetry of chapters 12-20, but also 
enhanced his position by combining him in some way with the 
“woman,” the representative of God’s church.’ His end therefore is 
more important than the end of any other adversary of God, and for 
that reason is described by two scenes instead of one only. The first 
is his chaining; it is a prelude and symbol of his final downfall, which 
is told in the second scene. There is nothing unnatural, or unusual, in 
John’s procedure, if he for that purpose puts an event of the past 
(20:1-3) between the two eschatological scenes of the destruction of 
the beast (19:17-21) and of Satan (20:7-10). 

Where in the actual development of history should we put Satan’s 
chaining? Since it is part of the great chiastic symmetry (cc. 12-20), 
we do not counter, I think, St. John’s thoughts if we combine what we 
have said about the relation between Satan’s chaining (20:1-—3) and 
the beast’s undoing (19:17-21) with chapter 12, one of the main figures 
of which is Satan. Here he is hurled down from heaven upon the earth: 


Woe to you, earth and sea, 
for the devil is gone down to you with great fury, 
knowing that he has but a short time. (12:12) 


Being unable to do to the children of the ‘“‘woman”’ the evils he craves 
to inflict upon them (v. 17) he confers his power to the beast which, 
seemingly by his machination, arises out of the “sea”’ (13:1-2). Here 
we see Satan handicapped, but are left to guess what was the reason 
for it. Only in 20:1-3 do we learn about his being chained, and know 
that this must have happened “‘a thousand years” before the end of 
the beast. Apocalypse 12:17 and 13:1-2 strongly suggest that this chain- 
ing took place immediately before the beast began to rave against the 


§ Cf. Tueoxocicar Stupies, VIII (1947), 556. 
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saints, and was, in fact, the very reason why Satan contrived to send 
the beast and its false prophet as his agents into the world. 

We gather some more information about this point from the Gospel 
of St. John. True, there is no literary connection between it and the 
Apocalypse, but it would be surprising if John, the author of both, 
had not had a definite idea of the history of Satan from which he drew 
repeatedly in both works. The identity of the author and the temporal 
nearness of their composition warrant the inner cohesion of the various 
remarks on Satan that the two books contain. When Satan was upon 
the earth among men, he tried to get a hold on Jesus at the beginning 
of His public ministry, but had to abandon his scheme “‘until a favor- 
able time” (Lk 4:13). Towards the end of His days Jesus remarked to 
His disciples: “I shall have no other chance to talk to you: for the 
prince of the world will come (to fight me): but he will have no hold 
over me (even if he brings me to death)” (J 14:30). On the contrary, 
this struggle will end in Satan’s defeat and Christ’s victory: “Have con- 
fidence: I am the conqueror of the world” (J 16:33), which implied 
that He was to defeat its prince, Satan. He had stated it explicitly, with 
a direct bearing on our point in question: ‘Now (the time is come that) 
the prince of this world is to be cast out” (J 12:31). Jesus does not 
mention where he is to be cast out from, nor where he is to be cast into. 
Both questions are answered in Apocalypse 20:1-3: Satan, in virtue 
of Christ’s triumph on the cross, was cast out from among men, that 
is, from this visible world, and hurled into the abyss to be kept a 
prisoner for a thousand years. 

Apocalypse 12 does not visualize this event except by implication. 
The text there goes on to speak of Satan’s activity against the “woman” 
and her ofispring even after the Savior had been taken up into heaven. 
This way of representing things was not wrong, but incomplete, for 
whatever the beast and its pseudo-prophet were going to do was done 
in the power and on behalf of Satan; they merely acted as his agents, 
and he acted through them. 

Apart from this slight divergence in Apocalypse 12, all the other 
points where Satan is mentioned in the fourth gospel and in the Apoca- 
lypse are in complete harmony among themselves and can only be 
understood as derived from one and the same general picture. Satan’s 
chaining is part of it. It is the immediate result of Christ’s victory, 
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practically coinciding with it, and as such is the beginning of Satan’s 
final undoing and guarantees its completion. It was perfectly logical 
to refer to it in Apocalypse 20:1-3 as the beginning of the end of Satan, 
even if by this reference the dramatic development marked by the 
triple judgment on Babylon (ch. 18), on the beast and its prophet 
(ch. 19) and on Satan (20:7-10) is retarded. Such a procedure is com- 
mon even in historical books. 

The chaining of Satan is followed by the picture of the saints who 
“lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years” (20:4-6). They sit 
upon thrones of judgment.’ Whenever similar thrones are mentioned 
in the visions they are always in heaven rather than anywhere else; 
so also judgment always proceeds from the throne of God in heaven. 
Not a word of this section serves to put that scene upon the earth; on 
the contrary, that the seer sees “the souls of those who had been be- 
headed ...and of those who had not worshipped the beast nor its 
image” admits of no other place than the upper world, or heaven, as 
do the other features just mentioned. This should be borne in mind 
when we come to speak of the second resurrection. 

This description of the millennial kingdom, as we shall call 20:4-6 
for short, is followed by the unchaining of Satan, his rallying of 
Gog and Magog for the final assault on the holy city, and his definite 
undoing (20:7-10). We are, however, ill prepared to find here mentioned 
“the encampment of the saints and the holy city” (v. 9), which is a 
point of some importance for determining the sequence of the different 
parts in chapters 20-22 as John had originally intended. 

The next narrative (20:11-15) follows in logical order. After Satan 
has joined his agents in “the lake of fire and brimstone”’ (v. 10) and 
all human enemies of God have been wiped out in battle, nothing re- 
mains to make God’s victory complete but to deliver them also to “the 
lake of fire” (v. 15). This takes place in the last judgment, after ‘earth 
and heaven have vanished and are found no more”’ (v. 11). This judg- 
ment is as general as that in Our Lord’s description (Mt 25:31-46), 
as is borne out by the sentences: “I saw the dead, the great and the 
small, standing before the throne,’’ and “The books were opened: 


*On the construction of these grammatically difficult verses see Charles, op. cit., II, 
pp. 182-3. 
19 Ap. 3:21; 4:4; 11:16; 12:5. 
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and another book was opened, which is the book of life, and the dead 
were judged from the entries in the books according to their works.’ 
These general features are not undone by the fact that only the nega- 
tive side of the judgment, the condemnation of the wicked, is described. 
The setting is that of the last and general judgment and does not allow 
of excepting from it “those who had part in the first resurrection.”” 

“The first resurrection” (20:5) implies that those who had gone 
through it, should also undergo a second, as also its counterpart, the 
first death, is implied in ‘‘the second death” (v. 15), both being the lot 
of the wicked. The earliest Christian faith only knows of one resurrec- 
tion of the body, which will take place at the general appeal for the 
last judgment. In keeping herewith the description of the millennial 
kingdom does not contain any term that would force us to take it also 
as a bodily resurrection; on the contrary it concerns the “souls” only 
and belongs entirely to heaven, as we have noticed above. The first 
resurrection, therefore, is a purely spiritual one, not in the sense rightly 
rejected by Charles," but in that it consists in passing over from this 
life on earth to a life with Christ, which means that these souls are 
“more truly alive than when they were on earth.’’* 

Because the last judgment in 20: 11-15 is visualized as the last act 
of God’s vengeance, the good are not mentioned explicitly, but only 
the condemnation of the wicked. They, together with the personified 
“Death” and “Hades,” are cast into the lake of fire: ““This is the second 
death.’’ Now all the enemies of God, Satan, the beast with his pseudo- 
prophet, death, the nether world and all the wicked men have met their 
ultimate and everlasting fate after which there is no other for them. 
Even heaven and earth exist no longer. 

THE MILLENNIAL JERUSALEM 

The first verses of the following chapter, 21:1-4c make perfect sense 
after the last judgment (20:11-15). They describe an altogether new 
state of things: “I saw a new heaven and a new earth: the former 
heaven and the former earth were passed away, nor is there any more 
sea. And I saw (how) the holy city of Jerusalem came down new out of 
heaven from God.” After the old order had come to an end, there was 


"On the troublesome v. 13 see Charles, op. cit., Il, pp. 194-98. 
2 Op. cit., I, p. 193. 13 Op. cit, II, pp. 184-85. 4 Loc. cit., p. 184. 
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now room for a new, heavenly order, a state of perfect union of man 
with God, and of eternal bliss. This new state is to last forever. 

Also the subsequent verses (21:4d-7) have a bearing on this new 
order, but are better dealt with in connection with some other passages 
of similar structure after we have seen the next section of the text. 
I should only like to point out here with Charles that 21:8 is signally 
out of place. How can the author, after 20:11-21:4, write: “But as for 
the cowardly, and the unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 
derers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars— 
their lot is in the lake that burns with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death”? Have they not already vanished into the second death, 
and has not the old world given way to a new and holy one? At any 
rate, this verse prepares us for what is to be said of the following sec- 
tion. 

With 21:9-22:2, one of the major problems of Apocalypse 20-22 
turns up. This passage contains another and fuller description of the 
heavenly Jerusalem which does not tally with the one in 21:1-4c. It 
is introduced in a manner as if 21:1-4c had not been written where we 
read it. An angel addresses the seer: ‘‘Come, I will show thee the bride, 
the wife of the Lamb.” After the foregoing part St. John might have 
answered that he had just seen her. And so throughout the description 
of the heavenly city in 21:9 ff. we notice features which are irreconcil- 
able with the heavenly Jerusalem of the verses 21 :1-4.'® As we go along 
we shall in the main follow the detailed analysis of Charles'® without 
endorsing all he says, and omitting points of minor importance for the 
present article. 

I should not, as Charles does,’ argue that the scenery described in 
v. 9 is proof that the city of 21:9 ff. must be considered as coexisting 

16 Allo does not acknowledge a double description of the heavenly Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to him the same name given in both places, 21:2 and 21:10 (“the holy city Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven from God”) proves their full identity. ‘Jean aurait bien da, 
dans ses notes, distinguer par quelque désignation spéciale ces deux Jérusalem futures, et 
indiquer. . .que la premicre des deux devait étre enlevée de terre, ou d 
Jugement général.” (Saint Jean. L’A pocalypse, Paris, 1921, p. 315.) He fails to see that 
there are contradictory features in the two descriptions, that here and elsewhere in the 
chapters 20-22 the text is in great disorder, and that there is ample proof that St. John 
had not left written notes, but put forward his visions by word of mouth only. 

16 Op. cit., II, pp. 145-153. 

7 Loc. cit., p. 151. 
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with our present world. In v. 9 the seer stands “fon a mountain great 
and high.” But what he was shown was a picture of the future, or 
might be, so that this setting by itself does not prove anything. That 
the heavenly Jerusalem here described does indeed coexist with our 
earth results from other observations. 

One of its most striking features is the enormous wall with the twelve 
gates which surround the city, and on which the seer dwells at great 
length (vv. 12-21). The city as formerly exhibited has no such walls, 
and it would be surprising if it had, seeing that all possible enemies 
have disappeared from the scene for good. This one feature strongly 
suggests that the city of 21:9 ff. is still to be guarded against inroads 
of enemies and consequently is coexisting with wicked men on earth. 

There is no sanctuary in it, but God himself is its temple (v. 22). 
This is a symbolic expression which may have several different mean- 
ings and might suit either of the two descriptions of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Then the text says: ‘“The city has no need of sun or moon 
to shine upon it: for the glory of God illuminates it, and its lamp is the 
Lamb” (21:23). With sun and moon ruled out, and God being its perma- 
nent illumination, there can be no night any more for the city. This 
is exactly what we read soon afterwards in the actual text: “Night 
shall be no more, and they shall have no need of light of lamp and of 
light of sun, for the Lord God shall illuminate them, and they shall 
reign for ever and ever’ (22:5). This verse evidently belongs to the 
description of the heavenly city of 21:1—4c, as also do the two preceding 
verses 22:2-3: “‘There shall be no curses any more. And the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and His servants shall serve Him, 
and they shall see His face, and His name shall be upon their fore- 
heads.” We should, therefore, join 21:1-4c with 22:3-5."* Since the 
present earth and heaven are gone, there is neither sun nor moon; the 
new order is all supernatural where the light of God replaces all created 
lights. All this is in accord with the eternal Jerusalem, but would not 
tally with a Jerusalem that has to be defended by walls against human 
enemies. I should, therefore, submit that 21:23 is a doublet to 22:5 


's Charles (op. cit., II, p. 153) points out that 22:3 forms the fourth line of the stanza 
the first three lines of which are preserved in 21:4a-c. Besides, only in 21:1, 4, and 22:3, 5, 
and nowhere else in the Apocalypse do we find the phrase od« éora: ér, which is proof that 
those verses form a unit. 
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called forth by force of association of ideas and put in the wrong place, 


one of the many examples of this kind in the Apocalpyse.'? However, 
the original form of v. 23 must have contained a word about light, 
because v. 24 refers to it. V. 23, therefore, not only is in the wrong 
place, but takes the place of some words lost. 

What follows after v. 23, again suits the heavenly Jerusalem exist- 
ing on earth, and would be contradictory to the state of the eternal 
Jerusalem: 


24. And the nations shall walk by its light, 
and the kings of the earth shall bring their glory into it: 
25. And its gates shall not be shut day or night?° 
26. and they shall bring the splendor and the wealth of the nations into it. 
27. And there shall not enter into it anything profane, 
or one who practices abomination and falsehood 
none but those who are recorded in the book of life of the Lamb. 


This portion is not as it was meant to be from the beginning, the chief 
difficulty being v. 25. But the main thoughts are unmistakably clear. 
This city is contemporary with nations and kings outside. Its gates are 
open for them day and night. But whoever wishes to enter, must 
abandon evil deeds. Those who do them also coexist with this city, 
but are outside of it. Certainly, this city is not the eternal Jerusalem 
described in 21:1-4c and 22:3-5. 

Its description then continues into chapter 22:1-2. There is “a river 
of water of life” and ‘‘the trees of life.’ These metaphors are capable 
of different applications: the decision on their meaning in their actual 
place lies with the second half of v. 2: 

1? THEOLOGICAL Stupies, IX (1948), 432-36 

20T adopt the correction proposed by Charles (op. cit., II, p. 173). The closing of the 
gates is done at nightfall; if it is mentioned as not done, the text could not reasonably be 
this: ‘“‘The gates are not closed by day,” because this is self-evident. The sentence re- 


quires a complement: The gates are not closed either by day or by night; only in this stand- 
ing phrase is the mention of day tolerable. The clause, ‘“‘For there shall be no night,” is, 
as Charles says with good reason, a doublet to 22:5a where it is in place, whereas in 21:25 
this is not the case. Its repetition here is a consequence of the disturbance in v. 23 and in- 
tended to forestall a contradiction in describing the city. These wrong insertions show that 


} 


the editor had no clear notion of the two heavenly cities, or rather their descriptions which 


John must have received in his visions. 


21 Literally: “the tree of life,” but “tree” is here used in a collective sense. See Zahn, 
Allo, Charles ad loc. 
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They bring forth twelve (manner of) fruits, 
each one yielding its fruit every month, 
and the leaves of the trees are for the healing of the nations. 


Evidently the seer has in mind a city that exists along with nations 
which are sick at heart and stand in need of healing.*? These verses 
explain why they will come with great joy to that city, as we see from 
21:24-27. Charles is certainly right when he ascribes 22:1—2 to the 
description of 21:9 ff. But it does not extend beyond 22:2, because with 
y. 3, “No curse shall shall exist any more,” the contradictions to 21:9 
22:2 begin; during the existence of that Jerusalem there are people who 
because of their sinfulness are not allowed to enter the city until they 
have changed their mind; until then there are “‘curses.’’™ 

From these observations we infer with Charles that there are two 
different descriptions of a heavenly Jerusalem, of one that coexists with 
the present world (21:9-22:2), and of one which is eternal (21:1-4c; 
22:3-5). The former cannot last beyond the annihilation of this heaven 
and earth; it is ‘renewed or replaced by another,’ or, better, trans- 
formed into another state. For in both descriptions the city is called 
“the holy city Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God” (21:2, 
10), which speaks for their identity. Seeing that the one which is de- 
scribed as everlasting is alone called ‘“‘new”’ (21:2), and taking into 
account that the purpose of the city exhibited in 21:9-22:2 ceases to 
exist after the last judgment, we are right in regarding the eternal 
city as the same as the temporal, but in a transformed state. 

This being so it is clear that the two descriptions follow one another 

2 W. Bousset nicely characterizes the city of 21:9-22:2: In these verses “ist der Stand- 
punkt des Jenseits vollkommen verlassen [which the seer had taken in 21:1-4c]. Da wohnen 
noch Vélker auf der Erde, die nach Jerusalem wallfahrten. Da gibt es noch Unreines und 
Gemeines, das von seinen Toren ausgeschlossen bleibt. Da miissen die Blatter des Lebens 
baumes noch zur Heilung der Heiden dienen.” (Die Offenbarung Johannis. Krit.-exeg. 
Kommentar tiber das N. T., begr. v. H. A. W. Meyer, 16. Abtg., 6. Aufl., Gottingen, 1906, 
p. 454.) 

*%1 take the liberty of referring to the description of an inner-Asiatic town, which is 
found in Sven Hedin, Zu Land nach Indien, durch Persien, Seistan, Belutschistan, 1910, 
II, p. 49: “Auf dem Meidan [the central square of the town of Tebbes in Kuhistan] miindet 
eine unendlich lange, schnurgerade Strasse. An ihren beiden Seiten fliessen Kaniile, die 
mehreren Reihen griiner Maulbeer- und Orangenbiume und Trauerweiden, die aus schiit- 
zenden Lehmsockeln herauswachsen, die nétige Feuchtigkeit spenden.” The analogy to 
the city described in 22:1-2 is striking. 

** Charles, op. cit., II, p. 157. 
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in the wrong order. First should come the one which coexists with the 
nations on this earth, then should follow that which is eternal and 
beyond the reach of any enemy. Consequently the order originally 
intended is the following: the temporal Jerusalem of 21:9-22:2, then 
the eternal of 21:1-4c with 22:3-5. 

Implicitly we have touched on a further problem. Where does the 
temporal Jerusalem come in as regards the different parts of chapter 
20? While it lasts, there must be people who may enter it, and such 
as may not. This is impossible after Satan’s unchaining and last battle 
wherefore the latest term to assign to the temporal city from heaven 
is the place before 20:7-10. If we change the sequence thus, we arrive 
at a very gratifying result: the description of the heavenly Jerusalem 
of 21:9-22:2 is exactly what is needed to make the reference to “the 
encampment of the saints and the beloved city”’ of 20:9 intelligible, 
a nice confirmation that our argumentation has gone along the right 
line. 

But here two other problems turn up. What relation is there between 
the temporal Jerusalem and the millennial kingdom described in 20:4- 
6? and what is its relation to Satan’s chaining in 20:1-3? 

To begin with the latter, we have identified Satan’s chaining and 
imprisonment with Christ’s victory on the cross: it empowered Him 


to cast Satan by means of an angel into the abyss. The thousand years | 


during which he will be detained last until his unchaining for the last 
battle, which practically coincides with his final undoing and Christ’s 
advent for the last judgment (20:7-15). We cannot well proceed with- 
out briefly dealing with the meaning of the figure of ‘‘a thousand.” 
The identification just mentioned apparently affords all the elements 
required for it. First, the thousand years are a definite figure, not a 
vague indication of time like ‘“‘a long time,” or “many years.” For 
that reason I should not take it for “une durée quasi indéfinie,’’* but 
for the opposite, a well-defined time or epoch. Second, seeing that God’s 
angel carries out the chaining of Satan for a thousand years, it is plain 
that they are a time limit set by God Himself, which, of course, also 
applies to the thousand years of Christ’s reigning with His saints. 
Third, neither the one thousand of 20:2-3 and 4-5, nor the figures of 


25 Allo, op. cit., p. 284, ad 20:2. 
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three and a half, or 42 months, or 1260 days** are used as true numbers; 
they are rather pure symbols of ideas, as will be substantiated by their 
application to one and the same epoch or period. The idea represented 
and expressed by one thousand years is not difficult to discover. Both 
Satan’s imprisonment and the knowledge that those believers who have 
died before the second coming of Christ have not to wait for it in order 
to enter into eternal happiness, but are reigning with Christ even before 
the general resurrection, are contributing towards the comfort of the 
faithful. Certainly, the epoch since Christ’s victory and Satan’s chain- 
ing has been, and always will be, full of trials for them and the Church; 
of this the Apocalypse leaves no doubt. But what would be the condi- 
tions if Satan in person were let loose and himself raving among men? 
It is comforting to know that by God’s providence things are not so 
bad as they might be. Similarly it was consoling to know that those 
who had died “in Christ” had not perished nor entered a shadowy 
existence in the nether world, but were enjoying a new life in intimate 
union with the victorious Lord. It is common human yearning to have 
good things last as long as possible. For that reason St. John chose the 
big figure of one thousand to express the favorable aspects of the period 
which the thousand years cover. 

A comparison with the three and a half years and their equivalents 
supports our explanation.” When God’s servants, the two prophets, 
are slain and their bodies lying unburied in the public square for three 
and a half days, the faithful will be under the impression that God’s 
enemies are completely victorious, which spells grief untold. But the 
figure of three and a half days indicates that their victory will be short- 
lived. That is consoling. The same interpretation applies to the term 
“a time, and times, and half a time,’ whereby Apocalypse 12:14 
clumsily renders Daniel 7:25 and 12:7, and which is repeated under the 
figure of 1260 days in Apocalypse 12:6. The time indicated, on the one 
hand, is one of God’s special protection over the ‘“‘woman”’ which is 
consoling, and for that reason is expressed by the great number of days; 
on the other hand it is a time of continuous persecution from the devil 
which renders that period a time of dread and sufferings, and finds its 


26 Ap. 12:14; 11:2, and 13:5; 11:3 and 12:6. Cf. Allo, op. cit., pp. 299-301. 
7 Cf. Allo, op. cit., pp. 142-46. 
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expression in the halved seven, in the figure of three and a half times, 
It is well known that seven with the Hebrews is the standing symbol ' 
of what is perfect, good and divine, whereas its half is the contrary, | 





the expression of what is imperfect, wicked and satanic. But by its 
smallness the three and a half also in this case conveys the idea that 
the period, by God’s providence, will be comparatively short. Apoca- 
lypse 11:3 goes with 12:6. There remains the figure of 42 months = 
three and a half years, in Apocalypse 11:2 and 13:5. It is the time al- 
lotted by God to the gentiles to tread under foot the outer court of the 
temple, and to the beast to wage war against God and His saints. Apart 
from the broken seven which these passages have in common with those 
quoted above, the 42 months seem to indicate that God’s enemies will 
not attain their end.* 

It is not surprising, then, that one and the same epoch should be 
simultaneously marked as three and a half years, and as a thousand 
years. All these passages cover the time from Satan’s chaining to his 
undoing in the end of time. It is a period both of distress and of comfort, 
the figure of one thousand symbolizing the positive aspect. 

As regards the holy city that comes down from heaven and coexists 
with man on earth there is no direct evidence of its complete coexistence 
with that period. Yet there is no other way than to take the duration 
of the heavenly city on earth as identical with the thousand years and 
the three and a half years; the chiastic symmetry of chapters 12-20 
requires it. There is no free space of time left between Christ’s victory 
over Satan and his chaining for a thousand years on the one hand, and 
Satan’s unchaining and undoing and the last judgment on the other. 
After that man no longer exists so as to enter the heavenly city, while 
there are unbelievers outside, who might enter if they would; once 
they are in the lake of fire this chance is gone forever. Consequently the 
heavenly city must be found on earth during the epoch of Satan’s 
being chained and imprisoned. During this epoch no point of time is 
thinkable at which the epoch would change its nature essentially by 
the city descending from heaven upon the earth. Therefore the heavenly 
city must have come down immediately after Christ had won His 
victory over Satan, when He founded His church, or, if an exact time 
is required, at the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 


% Ibid., p. 144. 
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Therefore both Satan’s imprisonment and the existence of the heavenly 
city among men are strictly coexisting for their entire duration. And 
because this epoch is expressed by the figure of one thousand, we may 
call the temporal Jerusalem ‘“‘the millennial Jerusalem” and by this 
term distinguish it from the eternal Jerusalem. So much for the second 
problem raised above. 

We now turn to the first problem, which concerns the originally 
intended literary relation between the description of the millennial 
Jerusalem and of the eternal Jerusalem. Charles rightly puts the de- 
scription of the millennial city before that of the eternal, but for a reason 
which is not convincing. According to him Christ, for His millenial 
reign, must have the millennial Jerusalem for His seat. It “had come 
down from heaven to be the abode of Christ and the glorified 
martyrs.’”** | have already pointed out that the scene of the millennial 
kingdom (20:4-6) is heaven rather than the earth: Christ in heaven 
and the souls living with Him do not stand in need of an earthly abode. 
In fact neither is there any reference in the description of the millennial 
kingdom to the millennial Jerusalem, nor in the description of the 
millennial Jerusalem (21:9-22:2) to the millennial kingdom; nothing 
is said about Christ and His saints as residing in, and judging from, 
the heavenly city on earth. Inasmuch as Jesus is the millennial king 
He is called “‘Christ’’ and described as, if not called, the Lord; inas- 
much as He is present in the millennial Jerusalem, He is the ““Lamb” 
and alluded to as the bridegroom and husband of the “woman” 
(21:9): He is a sanctuary and a light to the city (vv. 22-23). The 
difference of nomenclature seems to indicate a difference in functions 
exercised by Him: in the millennial kingdom He acts as the Lord, to 
the millennial Jerusalem He is related by a mystical union. These differ- 
ent aspects explain why Christ as the Lord is shown as residing in 
heaven, not on earth, whereas He abides with His bride mystically, 
nothing being said about His relation to her inasmuch as He is her 
Lord. 

The reasons for putting the millennial Jerusalem before the eternal, 
21:9-22:2 before 21:1-4c and 22:3-5, are these. First, there is room for 

* Charles, op. cit., II, p. 180. He bases his statements on parallels drawn from the Test. 
XII Patr., IV Esra and later works. The inference that St. John borrowed from them their 
conception is wholly unproved, even if he should have taken some of their imagery to ex- 
press his ideas (loc. cit., pp. 152-53). 
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inserting the millennial Jerusalem after Satan’s chaining (20:2-3) and 
the millennial kingdom (20:4-6), because there is no formal or literary 
bond between the two portions of the text except the figure of one 
thousand which occurs in both, but which does not in itself make them 
coalesce into a literary unit or subsection within their context. 
Secondly, there is a positive reason. All three parts, the millennial 
imprisonment of Satan, the millennial kingdom of Christ and what we 
styled the millennial Jerusalem are portions of the same cycle of 
thoughts. From the literary point of view the millennial kingdom 20:4-6 
is the last of them, for its closing verse (v. 6) not only serves as a 
clausula to 20:4-5, but after John’s fashion ends a whole section. It is 
an address to the reader: ‘Happy and holy is he who has part in the 
first resurrection. Over these the second death has no power: but they 
shall be priests of God and of the Christ, and shall reign with Him a 
thousand years.’’*® The verses which we shall recognize as the finishing 
elements of the description of the millennial Jerusalem, have not quite 
the same range as this verse. For that reason the millennial kingdom 
seems to have been destined to be the last portion of that whole sec- 
tion; the millennial Jerusalem, in all likelihood, was intended to come 
in between Satan’s chaining and Christ’s reign. Satan’s chaining opens 
the way to the conversion of the nations which the millennial Jerusalem 
presupposes—‘‘so that he might no longer deceive the nations until 
the thousand years should be completed” (20:3); rather, “the nations 
shall walk by its (the city’s) light’? (21:24). The millennial kingdom 
opens up a wider view which extends beyond the boundary of this 
earthly life: we see what happens to those who have died as Christ's 
followers. Therefore the text, if properly arranged as no doubt orig- 
inally it was meant to be, forms a triplet: 

20:1-3, the chaining of Satan “for a thousand years.” 

21:9-22:2, the millennial Jerusalem. 

20:4-6, Christ and His saints reigning “for a thousand years.” 
The very position of the phrase “for a thousand years” affords a con- 
firmation of this arrangement. The “thousand years” are mentioned 
only in the first and last parts, not in the central one. As the figure, 

* Similarly Ap. 13:9-10 is the end of the description of the beast (13:1-8); 13:18 of 


that of the “other beast” or the pseudo-prophet (13:11-17); 19:9-10 is the literary ending 
of the destruction of the harlot (18-1—19:8); of 21:5-7 and 22:7 we shall speak later. 
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though by no means the main thing, is of considerable weight, it forms 
an inclusio after a well-known fashion of Hebrew literature. By that 
inclusio the three parts which are a unit of thought are also joined into 
a literary unit. 

Incidentally, the originally intended arrangement confirms what in 
my article on the Semitic literary forms I have pointed out regarding 
the combination of Satan and the ‘woman.’ Satan is the first and 
the last element of the great chiastic structure of chapters 12-21. In 
both places he is by contrast connected with the ‘‘woman,”’ but this 
connection, while it is patent in chapter 12, is less clear at the end in 
the actual sequence of the portions of chapters 20 and 21. In the re- 
stored order, however, the “woman,” the millennial Jerusalem, im- 
mediately follows after the report about the chaining of Satan, and 
this again in a perfect unity of contrast as in chapter 12. In chapter 12 
the woman is protected against the persecution of Satan, in chapters 
20 21 Satan’s imprisonment turns to her advantage. 

What follows after 20:4-6 is again a triplet of scenes: 


20:7-10, Satan’s release, last onslaught and final ruin. 
20:11-15, the last judgment and the condemnation of the wicked. 
21:1—4c; 22:3-5, the eternal Jerusalem. 


VERSES 21:4d-8 
Having accounted so far for all of chapter 20, and for 21:1-4c and 


21:9—-22:5, we now turn to the remaining verses of chapter 21, viz. 
4d-8. The present text is as follows: 


td. 67t Ta para am7ndOov. 
5. Kail elev 6 xabnuevos éri to Opdvw’ 


igo’ Kawa Tow mavra. 


5c. Kai Neyer’ payor, 
bre obrot of AOyou 


miotol Kai aAnOrvoi eiow. 
6. Kail elrev pou Teyovay. 
. ‘ 4 a ‘ 4 > 
Ey@ 76 &A¢ga kai 76 &, 
) apx7 Kal 7d TéXos. 


! THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, VIII (1947), pp. 556-57 
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6d. "Ey 7@ duparri dwow Ex Tis tnyis Tov vdaros THs Cwis dwpeav. 


7. ‘O vexdv «Anpovounce raira, 
kai éoopar ait@ beds 


kal abros éorat por vids. 
8. Tots dé deAots cai amiorots cai E3deAVYuEVOLS KTX. 


First we shall have to put 21 :4d after v. 5ab. Charles proposes the 
sequence 5a, 4d, 5b.** He refers to Isaias 43:18-19 and 2 Corinthians 
5:17, where the elements of 5b and 4d already appear joined together 
in that sequence. But St. John never made himself the slave of his 
sources, so that from that sequence little is to be derived for recon 
structing the original order in our passage. We satisfy all requirements 
of the text if we put 4d after 5ab and thus preserve the introductory 
drt which Charles is forced to drop. That 21:4d should be separated 
from 4abc necessarily follows from the fact mentioned above that 4abc 
forms a perfect stanza with 22:3a.** By being combined with 21 :Sab, 
v. 4d forms a tristich like the two tristichs in vv. 5c-6. The original 
sequence, then, seems to have been this: 


- we > ; 
oa. Kai etrev 6 kaOnuevos evi TH Apdvw. 
5b. léov Kawa row Tavra, 
te. 6Tt Ta Towra amndOov. 


In discussing the problem where the whole block of 21:4d—8 belongs, 


we shall not begin by dealing with one verse after another, but must 
first bring to the fore a literary principle of a wider range which governs 
those verses, and which Charles unfortunately has completely over- 
looked. It will be of great service for other portions of the text also. 
Charles inserts 5a, 4d, 5b immediately after 20:11-15 (the last judg- 
ment) and before 21:1 ff. (the eternal Jerusalem), puts 21:5c after 
22:5 by making it the first element of the epilogue, and considers v. 6a 
an interpolation.** There is, however, a peculiar feature in those verses 
which does not admit of separating them in that way. 

At first sight 21:5-8 gives the impression of a jumble of disjointed 

2 Op. cit., II, pp. 201 f. 


*% Charles, op. cit., II, p. 153. 
* Ibid., p. 443, note 3. 
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verses, and so do the portions 19:9-10 and 22: 6 ff. But at closer in- 
spection they have something else in common. In all three texts there 
is first a triple introductory formula: “‘and he said—and he says—and 
he says,” or very similar, after which follows a remark made on behalf 
of the reader: 


19:9. Kai Neyer wor... kai Neyer wor... 10. wai A€vyer wor... 
‘H yap waprupia 'Incod éorw ro rvedpua THs Tpomyreias. 
21:5. wai elrev...xai eye... Ga. xai elwev por... 
6. "Ey® 7@ dupavre dwow xrX. 
22:6. Kal elwev po... 9. kal Neyer wor... 10. wal Neyer por... 


Ll. ‘O @étxav adixnoarw Ere xrX. 


There are doublets in these passages: 19:9 and 21:5 have in common 
ypayov and obra of Adyou. . . dAnOwoi eiow, 19:10 and 22:89 are largely 
identical, and in 19:10 and 22:10 the term zpognreia occurs. The third 
passage, 22:6 11, is considerably longer than the other two. Such differ- 
ences, however, cannot obliterate the observation that all three texts 
have been molded after the same form. Moreover, this form is found 
at the end of the judgment on the beast and its pseudo-prophet (19:9 
10), at the end of the description of the eternal Jerusalem as far as it is 
preserved in the text (22:6-11), and after the end of the description of 
the millennial Jerusalem, but separated from it by a piece which be- 
longs to that of the eternal city (21:4d-8). It can not safely be con- 
tested that what the editor of the Apocalypse had learnt from St. 
John, in these chapters has turned into disjecta membra,*® and it is 
extremely probable that he has erroneously repeated several phrases 
and sentences. But that at the time he should have created that fixed 
form is hard to believe seeing that his work throughout the book was 
that of preservation, and where this was impossible, of integration. 
That fixed form was rather one used by the seer, and preserved by his 
disciple. This remains true even if 22:8-9, which is within the section 
22:6-11, is an erroneous duplication of 19:9-10. Even in this case it 
serves to show that the editor made use of a fixed Johannine form. It 
must have been a delicate section to handle, so choppy are its con- 
tents. That the introductory formulae lack their subject, that this 
subject seemingly is not the same for each triplet of “‘and he said,”’ 


% Ibid., p. 212. 
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and that the words so introduced have little or nothing to do with one 
another, were ever so many causes of confusion. Much as such a form 


may be against our literary taste, it is in accord with the Semitic train. | 


ing of St. John, and may help us to determine the proper place of each 
verse. 

Judging them by their contents, Charles assigns to the verses 4d-5b 
a place after the end of the first creation, and before the beginning of 
the new, after 20:15 and before 21:1, for where they are now, they “do 
not really belong to what follows nor yet to what precedes in the present 
text.’"* His reasoning, like that on most of the verses with which we 
have to deal on these and the next pages, might carry weight, if 21:4d-5 
were part of a continuous narrative instead of belonging to a fixed 
literary form that holds them together. 

Because of this form we should first look also at the other verses 
of 21:4d-8 before we try to determine the original place of vv. 4d-5b. 
V. 5c-e, says Charles, must be the words of an angel, which implies 
that there is here a “‘bathos,”’ a sheer drop from the high level to which 
v. 5ab belongs, “an error in style of which our author is never guilty.’” 
Wherefore he considers v. 5c as an intrusion. This reasoning is not 
above criticism. In 10:4, and consequently in 10:8 also, it is probably 
Christ Himself who forbids John to write what the thunders have said, 
and who tells him to take the book from the hand of the angel.** Also 
22:6, which is a parallel to 21:5de, is the word of Christ.*® Is it then 
necessary to attribute 5c-e to an angel, declare it a grave error in 
style, and remove 5c from its context? I think not. Nor is Charles 
consistent with himself, if in his translation he joins 5c-e with 6b-8, 
because thereby he makes it to be the word of God Himself.*° So far, 
then, there is no reason for breaking up 21:4d-8. 

In 21:6a Charles sees an interpolation: ““The seer does not require 
such an assurance in confirmation of God’s own words. Nothing can 
intervene between the declaration of God, ‘Behold, I make all things 
new,’ and the seer’s immediate recognition of their fulfillment: ‘And 
I saw a new heaven.’’’" This and similar reasons which Charles brings 
forward apply to v. 6a only in the supposition that it forms part of a 
continuous narrative which, as has been shown, is not the case. V. 6a 


%¢ Ibid., p. 202. * Ibid., pp. 203-4 % [bid., I, p. 262. 
*® Tbid., II, p. 217.  Tbid., p. 444. “ Tbid., p. 443, note 3. 
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rather belongs to a string of detached words which are held together 
only by an artificial literary form. This form as a whole functions as 
a conclusion, and in it v. 6a is most impressive, and perfectly in place 
after the renewal of heaven and earth. 

The following verses 21:6b 8, in Charles’s opinion, are a declaration 
of God, as it were “the divine authentication of the Apocalypse as a 
whole.” They are meant for the contemporaries of St. John, “for hope 
is still held out to the repentant, and the doom of the second death 
has not yet been pronounced against the finally impenitent.’’ This 
last observation is correct, but from what we have said of the fixed 
concluding form it follows that all of v. 6 should go with vv. 4d-5 so 
that there is no possibility to begin a new portion with v. 6b. Belonging 
to that formula as its filling, vv. 4d-6 are a unit which is neatly set 
off against what precedes and what follows. 

That does not mean that no other concluding verses must follow 
after 21:4d 6. In fact the verses 7 and 8 have both the character of 
ending verses, and refer to the eternal Jerusalem, whose description, 
as we shall say presently, is ended by vv. 4d-6. V. 7 is a rhythmic 
tristich. Its form and contents recall to our mind the 6 mxav-formula 
which ends each of the seven letters in chapters 2-3. Consequently it 
too bears the mark of a concluding element. The word raira confirms it, 
because it summarizes a whole section that has preceded. Which sec- 
tion it was, can likewise be gathered from 6 vexav, for it implies that 
those only who have died can obtain what v. 7 promises. The dead do 
not belong to the millennial Jerusalem, but either join Christ reigning 
a thousand years, or at any rate will finally be citizens of the eternal 
Jerusalem. It is to either of these two sections that we have to attach 
our verse. Seeing that the expression, “I will be his God, and he shall 
be my son”’ (v. 7be) is but an application of the more general word in 
21:3, “He shall dwell with them, and they shall be His people,’’ the 
proper place of 21:7 is without any doubt after the description of the 
eternal Jerusalem, to which 21:3 belongs. 

V. 8 is plain prose. It has much in common with 21:27. This verse 
(“There shall never enter it anything profane, or one who practices 
abomination and falsehood.”’) marks the end of a subsection of the 
description of the millennial Jerusalem, for the text then continues 


® Ibid., p. 212. 
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with a new formula: He (the angel) also pointed out tome...” (22:1 

There is therefore a high probability that 21:8 is also an ending clause.‘ | 
In the present text it follows a word on those who will be faithful unto 
death, so that v. 8 makes a fitting contrast to v. 7, exactly as 21:27 is 
a contrast to vv. 24-26. The references to “the lake that burns with 


} 


fire and sulphur” and to “the second death” make it a certainty that | 


v. 8 is to be put after the description of the eternal Jerusalem which 


immediately follows after the undoing of Satan and the last judg. | 


ment. 

There remains only the question to be answered: Where is the orig. 
inal place of the verses 21:4d-6? In fact that portion is holding it ina 
sense. The vv. 21:1-+4c belong to the eternal Jerusalem, and it is the 
end of its description to which vv. 4d-6 (with vv. 7 and 8) should be 
assigned. As it is, there is some disorder here, because, as we have men- 
tioned, 22:3-5 is a genuine part of that description, and actually the 
continuation of 21:1-4c. This portion, for a reason which we shall men- 
tion in the last part of this article, drifted away. But for 22:3-5, the 
position of 21:4d-8 is the correct one. V. 5ab, ““And He who was seated 
on the throne said: Behold, I make all things new,” follows well after 
the last judgment which is introduced by the words: ‘““Then I saw a 
great white throne, and the one who sat upon it” (20:11), and after 
21:1, where John in his vision saw “‘a new heaven and a new earth, 
for the former heaven and the former earth are passed away.”’ This 
vision, of course, was purely prophetic and of eschatological content. 
V. 4d simply repeats one part of v. 1, whereas 5b, “Behold, I ‘make’ 
all things new,”’ is less obvious. The present tense may be understood 
as indicating the future, as sometimes happens in St. John’s writing.“ 
Or else it may be timeless. If the general trend of v. 5ab and v. 4d 
places them after 20:11-15 and 21:1-4c, the verb “I make’”’ at least 
does not stand in the way. 

The tristich v. 5c-e suits any conclusion of an important part, 
consequently also of the description of the eternal Jerusalem. V. 6, by 
“it is done,” recalls the vision as such, that is to say, as the show ofa 
future event, and simply underlines its certainty. The phrase does not 

#8 Cf. Paul Gaechter, S.J., “‘Der formale Aufbau der Abschiedsrede Jesu,” Zk7h, LVIII 


(1934), 194-95, on “‘Abschlussgedanken” (concluding themes 
“ Cf. Charles, op. cit., I, p. CXXIII. 
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combine with “I make”’ of v. 5b, but since each element of 4d-7 is 
detached from the others, the whole being a string of loose words, the 
difference of tense is no obstacle to putting v. 6 after 4d-5. Its meaning 
fits in admirably after the greatest of prophetical visions, as is that of 
the eternal Jerusalem, the end and climax of all that the Apocalypse 
contains. V. 6d makes the reader first think of “the river of living 
water” which flows through the millennial Jerusalem (22:1), so that 
we should not hesitate to refer it to the end of the description of that 
city, if it were not for the standard closing form of which v. 6d is the 
end. Detached as it is from the foregoing verses as to its form and con- 
tents, being one of that string of loose verses, and seeing that it is an 
address to the reader as the ending formula requires, there is, I think, 
little objection against putting it also after the description of the 
eternal Jerusalem. We can hold this with all the more confidence, be- 
cause v. 6d does not speak of the “river,” but of the “fountain” of 
water of life, and because the description of the eternal Jerusalem, as 
it seems, has been preserved in fragments only.*® More likely than not 
it had originally contained something about the water of life, as does 
the eschatological description of the blessed in Apocalypse 7:17.‘ 
At any rate v. 6d as an encouraging word put in for the reader nicely 
concludes the formal ending of the vision of the eternal city. 

The sequence, then, which St. John had intended, but which his 
amanuensis had disarranged, seems to have been this: 21:1-4c with 
22:3-5 (the description of the eternal Jerusalem), 21:5ab, 4d, 5c-e, 
6, 7-8 (the clausulae). 

VERSES 22:6-21 

These verses are perhaps the most obscure part of the whole book 
as far as literary criticism is concerned. ‘Here more than anywhere 
else in chapters 20-22 have we the disjecta membra of the Poet-Seer”’; 
“they have been transmitted in the utmost disorder, and no doubt 
defectively.’’*’ Charles’s efforts at restoring the original, or originally 
intended, order resulted in the following arrangement: after ‘the 
declaration of God” comprising 21:6b-8 follows “the testimony of 
Jesus” with 22:6-7, 18a, 16, 13, 12, 10, (11), (18b-19), “‘and that of 

“ Ibid., II, p. 153. 


For comparison see J. 4:10, 13-14; 7:38. 
“ Charles, op. cit., II, p. 214. 
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John” in 22:8-9, 20-21.* It is a lucid division, but if one looks closely 
at the details of the text, it does not impose itself; various literary 
relations rather make it impossible. In the foregoing discussions we 
have already had to combine 21:6b-7 with 4d-5, and to place 21:8 
with vv. 4d-7 after 22:5, thus disposing of what Charles attributes to 
the declaration of God. 

We also noticed that 22:6-11 is molded on the pattern of 19:9-10 
and 21:4d-6, except that it is considerably longer as if interspersed 
with other matter. If we go to its single elements we discover that 
it is an odd assembly of doublets, with little to recommend it at all as 
an originally designed part. 

V. 6a-c is a doublet to 21 :5c-e and may accordingly be written asa 
tristich: 

Kai elrév yor 

Obrot of Adyou 

miorol Kai adnOcvoi 
The form is obviously wanting, because without ypayor the regular 
rhythm of 21 :5c-e is disturbed. In addition, whereas in 21:5 the speaker 
is indicated, it is not evident whose word 22:6a-c should be. For these 
reasons we should consider v. 6a-c as a doublet made by error. V. 6d, 
which is plain prose, is better dealt with in connection with v. 16a. 

V. 7, except the introductory «ai, in its first part is a doublet to 22:12, 
in its second part a macarismos like 22:14, both parts with no internal 
or literary link as far as can be discovered. 

The vv. 8-10 are an obvious parallel to 19:9-10. Tatra twice put in 
v. 8 has nothing in the preceding verses 6—7 to which it might refer, 
so that its position is doubtful. The chief reason that causes suspicion 
is its repetition of 19:9-10. There are events which do not happen 
twice, particularly if they are based upon the feeling of surprise or awe; 
what calls forth these subjective impressions once will not easily cause 
them a second time. This holds good also in visionary events. Even 
in his visions the seer would not likely throw himself twice at the feet 
of an angel thinking he was God or Christ, and receive the same answer. 
Any repetition, therefore, of this event and its narration seems to be 
forbidding, unless the same occasion was to be recounted a second time 
which in 22:8-10 is not the case. It bears all the marks of a secondary, 
unwarranted duplication of the original scene in 19:9-10. 


# Ibid., p. 214. 
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On v. 11 Charles justly says: “These words can refer only to the 
contemporaries of the seer.’’*® In this capacity it is a fit ending of the 
literary closing form with its triple xal elwév por—xai déyer poi—xai héyer 
uot and the general remark at the end addressed to the reader. 
But it is so little connected with the preceding verses, apart from that 
standing form, that it might have been put at the end of any section. 

How are we to fit these observations into that other one, that 22:6-11 
exhibits the fixed Johannine form of a clausula after a major section? 
If all the single parts of it are doublets, and to a considerable extent 
obviously erroneous ones, that form practically remains without its 
filling. The only way out of this embarrassing situation seems to be this: 
the editor acting under the impression that a formal concluding part 
was due in this place in the Apocalypse fell upon one of John’s genuine 
concluding formulae and filled it in as best he knew. Some of the words 
which he inserted, 6c, 7b, 10, and 11, probably were genuine matter, 
while the rest are doublets of genuine Johannine verses. As a whole 
22:6-11 is no organic part of the book, nor is it likely, as we shall 
gather from 22:12-20, that it takes the place of a genuine portion of 
similar structure. In consequence 22:6-11 does not come into considera- 
tion for the restoration of the original order of the matter of chapters 
20-22. 

We now turn to 22:14 and 15. They so obviously refer to the mil- 
lennial Jerusalem, and are so little in place as closing elements of the 
whole Apocalypse that they should be regarded as misplaced. 


V.14: Happy are they who wash their robes, 
so that they may have the right to the tree of life, 
and enter in by the gates of the city. 
V.15: Outside are the dogs, and the sorcerers, 
and the fornicators, and the murderers, and the idolaters, 
and every one loving and making lie. 


Charles joins these verses with 21:9-22:2,5° as in fact they have in 
them all that is required to be clausulae of that particular section, in- 
cluding the mark of being an address to the reader. There is no such 
question about v. 14 with its “‘tree of life’ and ‘the gates of the city”’; 
the relations to 22:2 and 21:12-14, 21, 25, 27 are plain.™ V. 15 on its 


® Tbid., p. 221. 8 Jbid., p. 153., 
* Macarisms are concluding elements in Ap. 1:3; 19:9; J. 13:17; 20:29. 
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part, like 21:8, is a parallel to 21:27, and for that reason should be taken | 


as a concluding verse. Significantly, it does not contain any allusion to 
the “lake of fire,’ nor to the “‘second death,” as does 21:8. The ab. 
sence of such phrases makes it apt to follow after v. 14 at the end of the 
description of the millennial Jerusalem. Together with 21:8 and 21:27 
it illustrates John’s liking for concluding thoughts. Our conclusion co- 
incides with Charles’s: The description of the millennial Jerusalem 
(21:9-22:2) originally had as its clausulae 22:14-15. 

Considerable difficulties attach to 22:16a: “I, Jesus, have sent my 
angel to testify these things to you concerning the churches.”’ Three 
elements in it are embarrassing, the name “‘Jesus,”’ the address “‘you,” 
and the mention of the churches at that juncture. In Apocalypse 1:9 
“I, John” occurs, but nowhere “I, Jesus,’’ except in our verse. One 
might argue that after v. 15, which probably is a word of the seer, it 
was convenient to indicate the change of the person speaking. But 
chapter 22 affords a number of cases where this change is not expressed, 
and where it would be much more necessary than here; to omit it would 
seem to be more in John’s way of speaking. It looks therefore as if the 
name of Jesus were a secondary addition to a form which originally 
had no name. That the readers are addressed by ‘‘you’’ (six times), 
is natural in the letters of chapter 2, in 1:4 which verse serves as a pro- 
tocol to the Apocalypse as an epistle, and where John introduces him- 
self at the opening of the visions (1:9) which also has the character of 
a part of the epistle. But in 22:16a, “you” is absolutely unwarranted 
and without parallel in the whole book. The churches are mentioned in 
the first three chapters and nowhere else in the Apocalypse except ia 
our verse; the context offers no clue as to why the churches should be 
referred to in v. 16a. To all appearances this verse is a membrum dis- 
jectum, and we take small risk if we assign it to chapter 1; it may have 
had its proper place after 1:8. Considering that the book-preface 1:1-3 
must have been added after the Apocalypse had been given the form of 
an epistle, that is, after the writing of 1:4-11, or 1:4-8, we may regard 
22:16a, if placed after 1:8, as the source of drogreiXas da rod ayyédou 
in 1:1. The context of 22:16a is none the worse for losing that verse. 

Moreover, 22:16a also seems to have been the basis for 22:6d: 
“and the Lord, the God of the spirits of the prophets, has sent His 
angel to show to His servants the things that must shortly come to 
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pass.”’ Charles, much against his wont, leaves the strange phrase (‘‘the 
Lord, the God of the spirits of the prophets’) without comment.” 
Apart from 21:22 (6 yap Kiptos 6 Oeds 6 tavroxpatwp where yap ac- 
counts for the article before Kipuos) the Apocalypse invariably has 
Kipws 6 Ocds (8 times); 6 Oeds Tay rvevpatwy and ta Tvebpara Ta 
xpoynrav occurs nowhere in it, although the phrase 7a mvebyara rod 
Qeod might easily have led to it. In addition to that, the angel of God 
in 1:1 is sent to show 76 b0bAw abrod ’"Iwavvy what is in store, and 
throughout the book it is John alone who receives the visions and in- 
structions. However, in 1:1 we also read that God gave to Him (to 
Jesus) deface rots dovAos abrod a det yevéoBar ev Taxe which is ex- 
actly what we have in 22:6. (This makes 22:6d a doublet of 22:16a and 
1:1.) Taking into account that, as we have already seen, the whole 
block of 22:6 11 isa string of erroneous doublets and loose fragments, 
created by the editor and as a whole out of place, v. 6d has no claim 
whatever to be a genuine word of the seer, nor as replacing a word of 
similar content which he had meant to put where we read v. 6d. 
V. 22:17cd is another source of trouble: 


(nd let him who is athirst come, 
and let him who so desires take the water of life freely. 


It is somewhat surprising that Charles has nothing to say against the 
literary unity of v. 17. It begins: “And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come [épxov], and let him that hears [this] say, Come [épxov]”’; then 
follow the words quoted with “let him come” (épxéa8w) at the end of the 
first stichos. Although the verb is identical in both halves of the verse, 
and used in the imperative form, its sense in 17cd is entirely different 
from that in 17ab, if not inversed. In 17ab the Spirit and the bride of 
Christ yearn for the Lord to come to them without delay, whereas 
v. 17cd invites those of good will to approach the millennial city and 
thus to come to Christ. The coupling of both ideas in one verse is very 
hard. Charles tries to avoid the difficulty by declaring the word of the 
Spirit and the bride to be said to the one who is athirst, not to Christ 
the bridegroom. But even in that supposition the one who hears this 
would have to say, ““Come,”’ which is hardly tolerable, not to mention 
that if the bride says a word, it must be directed to her groom unless 


Cf. op. cit., p. 218. §3 Ap. 3:1; 4:5; 5:6. 
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stated otherwise. Charles interprets the bride as meaning “not the 
Church before the Advent [of Christ],’”’ but the inhabitants of the 
millennial kingdom, where Christ in fact, is already present and no more 
to come. That this and every other kind of millenarism is ruled out by 
the text, has been made clear above in this article; Christ is in His 
Church mystically only, as the Lamb, so that there is ample room for 
the desire of the bride to be one with Him also socially. That the same 
verb occurs in both halves of v. 17 in a different sense, makes it a typical 
example of catchword-composition. If so, v. 17 is no unit, but a com- 
posite of heterogeneous parts, which have nothing to do with one 
another; their coupling is not original; v. 17cd must be explained on 
its own merits without regard to 17ab. 
There is a remarkable parallel between 22:17cd and 21:6d 


22:l7cd: xai 6 éupav épxécbw =. 211 6d: "Eye rd bulavre 
p Y p Oly 


6 Oedwy AafETw dwow Ex THS THYTS 
tdwp Cwhs dwpear. tov tdaros ris Cwhs dwpear. 


In Charles’s opinion 21:6d “clearly presupposes 22:17 as having pre- 
ceded it,” the reason being that 22:17 has iéwp without the article 
introducing that term as something new, while the article in 21:6 refers 
to it as something already known to the reader.** A reference to 7:17 
and a glance at the use which St. John makes of the article®* offer 
alternative solutions to the question of how the article in 21:6 is to be 
explained without recurrence to 22:17. That leaves the field free for 
explaining the relation between the two verses differently: one of the 
two passages is an illegitimate duplication of the other. The choice will 
be in favor of 21:6 which is fully accounted for by the concluding 
formula whereof it forms part, whereas 22:17cd, resting wholly on a 
catchword-composition, has nothing in the context to back it. All 
things considered it should be taken as a secondary formation which 
got into its present place without St. John’s intention. 

Of 22:18-19 Charles retains only v. 18a: Maprup& éyw ravri 76 axov- 
ovrt Tols AOyous THs TpoyeNTeEias Tov BiBXiov rovrov, and makes it a word of 

% Op. cit., II, pp. 179-180 

5§ [bid., II, p. 212. I fail to see why he asserts that the recurrence of dwpedy in 22:17 
does not permit one to explain the article in 21:6 from éri Zwijs rnyas bdarww in 7:17. 

56 “The article introduces conceptions assumed to be familiar in apocalyptic, though 
mentioned in the text for the first time.” Charles, op. cit., I, p. CXIX 
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Jesus, whereas vv. 18b-~19, in his opinion, are an interpolation.” That 
the two parts are of different provenance is possible, but that v. 18a is 
a word of Jesus, and the rest an interpolation is far from being proved. 
The very wording of v. 18a suggests that it is not a word of Jesus. 
Every enuntiation which Jesus makes about Himself in the Apoca- 
lypse begins with éy#, with the verb following it; this is also the usage 
of the fourth gospel,®* where we invariably find éy@ waprupa.** V. 18a 
rather looks like a statement of John himself which was added when 
the book had been finished by his disciple and editor, and now received 
his approval. V. 18b can not well have been the original continuation 
of 18a; otherwise we should have éx’ atrov’s (namely Trois Xéyous, etc.) 
instead of éx’ atra. Thus far it is an addition of later origin, but not 
necessarily an interpolation added to the book by a later hand. The 
hand which so clumsily disposed of the matter thrown together in 
chapter 22 was quite sufficient to account for placing vv. 18b-19 so 
oddly. For one is surprised to find it between v. 18a and v. 20 (Aéye 6 
uaprupay radra. Nai, épxouat raxv. ’Auny, Epxov, Kipre Inaod). The ed- 
itor either put vv. 18v-19 between them after he had intended to write 
them down in the sequence: vv. 18a, 20; or added v. 20 after having writ- 
ten 18b-19, in the fashion of an afterthought to v. 18a. The real difficulty 
does not lie with vv. 18b-19, but with v. 20. That St. John should have 
added this interjection at the place where it actually stands is not so sur- 
prising. But that it begins with Aéyet 6 waprupav raira forces us to look 
back to v. 18a, Maprup@ éyw. V. 18a seems to have called forth v. 20; 
the identical, weighty uaprup® éyw—é paprupav combines the two sen- 
tences into a catchword-composition. V. 20 may well be an item which 
had escaped the writer after 17ab, and which he remembered after hav- 
ing written v. 18a with 18b~-19. If we are right in attributing its actual 
position to the workings of uwaprupeiv as a catchword, it does not oc- 
cupy its proper place. Presumably it was to form part of the section 
22:12-17ab. 

Before concluding this chapter we have to go back upon the verses 
22:10-11. They are connected with vv. 6 ff. by a fixed literary form 
which serves as a clausula to important parts of the book. Our verdict 

© [bid., 11, pp. 218, 223. 

 ’Eya precedes the verb 110 times, the verb precedes éy@ 10 times, five of which clearly 


serve to bring out the contrast between éy@ and dyeis, etc. (7:34, 36; 12:26; 14:3; 17:24). 
® J. 5:31; 7:7; 8:14; 8:18. 
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was that it happened to be attached erroneously to the description of 
the eternal Jerusalem which precedes it, and that it had been filled 
up for the most part with doublets of a secondary nature. V. 10 con- 
tains the third of the required formulae, “And he says to me,”’ while 
v. 11 serves as the last element of that fixed literary form, being both 
a general statement and one which was made on behalf of the reader. 
The question is whether, despite these relations, v. 10 at least might 
not at the same time be a genuine part of vv. 12 ff. It is not beyond all 
possibility. Given the erroneous impression that that literary concluding 
form was due after 22:5, and that somewhere after that verse the text 
was to continue with v. 10, the editor’s mind, working on what he 
remembered, fitted it into the larger scheme which he had to fill up 
somehow. This gives us a chance to regard v. 10, although it now be- 
longs to 22:6-11, as the proper introduction to vv. 12 ff. 

A final remark concerns 22:7b: ‘‘Happy is he who keeps the words of 
the prophecy of this book.” If all the other verses of 22:6-11 were in 
place, v. 7b, although not connected with any of them, might be re- 
garded as in place also. But its present context being spurious, it either 
goes with that secondary matter, or, if it is to be kept as a genuine 
word of John, should be regarded as displaced. It has a parallel in 1:3 
which quite obviously is secondary as regards v. 22:7b, because it is 
worked over and adapted to suit the preface of the book. This is more 
likely than that 22:7b is but “a short summary of 1:3.’’® The simple 
form with the two genitives has a decidedly genuine ring. There is 
another macarismos in 22:14 which for the reasons indicated above 
should be put at the end of the description of the millennial Jerusalem. 
Yet, where 22:14 actually is, a macarismos would suit the context as 
a middle piece separating two corresponding portions. I venture, there- 
fore, to transfer v. 7b to the place now occupied by v. 14, and vacant if 
this verse is put where it seems to belong. 

After all these considerations we arrive at the following form of 
22:6-20: the verses 6, 7a, 8-9, 17cd are erroneous doublets and cannot 
claim to have been originally intended as parts of the book. Vv. 14-15 
belong to the end of the description of the millennial Jerusalem, there- 
fore after 22:2, whereas v. 16a seems to have its proper place in chapter 
1, presumably after v. 8. Verse 20 should be combined with v. 17ab, and 


® Charles, op. cit., II, p. 218 
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not} with it v. 21; for v. 21 is the formal salutation of the Apocalypse as an 
illed epistle which it received before it was published as a book. This we 
con- } ee clearly from 1:1-3. That part is shaped after several other verses 
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The issue of our critical work on 22:10-20 is remarkable enough. At 
the beginning (v. 10), in the center (v. 7b) and at the end (v. 20c) js 
a portion in plain prose; the rest is rhythmic prose. With the exception 
of v. 11, which more likely than not should not occupy its present posi- 
tion, because it has no bearing on the context whatsoever, the whole 
section is symmetrically composed. The middle portion (v. 7b) is pre. 
ceded and followed by a tristich beginning with éy@ (vv. 13, 16be), 
which on their part are preceded and followed by a stanza, or what is 
almost equal to one; for 17ab is overcharged by one beat, and the un- 
connected v. 20a, xai before Aéyee being missing, does not perfectly 
merge into one with v. 17ab; xai may have been lost by the wrong ar. 
rangement in the present text. Besides, the épxouat of v. 12a and the 
triplet éoxov—épxou—épxoua of vv. 17-20ab serve as an inclusio 
after the fashion of Hebrew poetry. All that seems to be typically 
Johannine.* Seeing that this is the result of our criticism, not its start- 
ing point, we may not, after all, be far from the original form of that 
piece. From the contents of vv. 10, 12, 7b, 17ab, and 20, it is plain that 
John meant 22:10-20 to have its place where we actually find it, at 
the end of all the visions; vv. 10 and 7b look back upon the whole book 
without being formal literary conclusions of it. For such the place 
after v. 20 remains open. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE EDITOR 


The following table is drawn up to show Charles’s and our own re- 
sults concerning the sequence of parts and verses in Apocalypse 20-22. 


Charles As here proposed 
I 
20:1-3 Satan’s chaining same 
21:9-22:2 ; ; 
aa Millennial Jerusalem 21:9-22:2 
14-15, 17 
22:14-15, clausulae 


20:4-6 Millennial Kingdom same 











*' For prose parts put at symmetrical places see J. 14:5, 8 in 14:1-11; 6:41-42 and 52 
in 6:35-58; a short word in the center with an inclusion in the preceding and following 
portion: J. 14:18 in 14:15-21; 15:5 in 15:1-8 (wévew & oi once before, thrice after the 
centre, as in Ap. 22:10-20). Cf. Paul Gaechter, S.J., “Der formale Aufbau der Abschieds- 
rede Jesu,” ZkTh LVIII (1934), 162-63, 164, 167; “Die Form der eucharistichen Rede 
Jesu,” ZkTh, LIX (1935), 422-24. 
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II 
20:7-10 Satan unchained same 
20:11-15 Last Judgment same 
21:5a, 4d, 5b, 1-4c| a Saar ) 21:1-4c 
2-3-5 f Eternal Jerusalem |22:3-5 
21:5ab, 4d, 5c-6, 7, clausulae 
Epilogue Conclusion of the visions 
21:5c, 6b-8 (God’s testimony) 22:10-13, 7b, 16b-17b, 20 
22:6-7, 18a, 16, 13, 12, 10, (Christ’s testimony) Conclusion of Epistle 
22:21 
22:8-9, 20, 21 (John’s testimony) Conclusion of Book 
22:18-19 


Except for the last portions the divergences from the traditional 
text are not considerable; but taken together they are significant 
enough to warrant the inquiries made. The chief difference between 
Charles and this article is not so much the sequence in itself, as rather 
the principles on which literary criticism was based. Charles worked 
exclusively from the content of the text whereas on our part the prin- 
ciple of literary forms has been added. Both arrangements call for a 
last explanation. How are we to account for the transpositions from 
what Charles on his part, and we on ours, call the original sequence to 
the actual arrangement of verses as we have it in the traditional text? 
Charles is of the opinion “that John died either as a martyr or by a 
natural death, when he had completed I.~XX.3 of his work, and that 
the materials for its completion, which were for the most part ready in 
a series of independent documents, were put together by a faithful but 
unintelligent disciple in the order which he thought right.’’® In other 
words: the transformation from what John had intended to what the 
editor achieved, was a purely literary process, which was executed 
without the possibility of having recourse to the apostle. If Charles’s 
restored arrangement is correct, particularly concerning 22:6-21, we 
have to suppose that the notes left by John each contained often not 
more than a verse, a supposition which is at the extreme limit of 
probability. Besides, we do not learn why the editor chose the actual 
order rather than any other. There is little help in calling him “very 
unintelligent” ;* his ignorance explains at best why he missed the 


® Op. cit., I, p. L; II, p. 147. © Loc. cit., p. L. 
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order intended by John, but not why he chose the present order of the 
text. 

It is otherwise, if we apply what I have proposed about the role of 
memory in the making of the Apocalypse.** There I have come to the 
same conclusion as Charles, that the editor has worked without con- 
sulting his master, and I have put forward reasons which made it in- 
telligible why the editor did not fully grasp the original sequence of all 
the material he had received from John. But I put the whole relation 
between John and him into words spoken and words heard; John gave 
him no written documents, and the editor had to rely wholly on his 
memory. What with the strangeness of the matter, the breaking up of 
John’s report into several speeches or conferences, and what with the 
repetition of the same matter, with different applications of the same 
metaphor, or identical explanations of different images, it was un- 
avoidable that the poor editor should become confused on more than 
one point, especially as to the sequence of the parts. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, we can thus explain why many points which belonged to the 
originally intended order are now missing, and also why the editor 
chose that particular order which we find in the actual text. For if not 
in all, at least in a great many cases where the present order is un- 
satisfactory, the technique of the memory gives the clue. True, it does 
not completely remove from the editor the slur of being stupid, but it 
diminishes it to a considerable extent. 

First of all memory explains whence the confusion came between 
the two descriptions of the heavenly Jerusalem. If the editor heard 
John describing it but missed the point of why this happened twice, 
confusion was inevitable. Thus we have an obviously wrong arrange- 
ment, the millennial Jerusalem following, instead of preceding in the 
book the eternal Jerusalem (21:1—4c preceding 21:9-22:2); we also 
notice that a portion of the description of the millennial city, 21:23-27, 
is influenced by that of the eternal city. 

By a sheer blunder of memory one part of the description of the 
eternal Jerusalem went adrift. When, after 21:4c, a concluding stichos 
was to follow, the memory supplied it, but a wrong one, which natu- 
rally drew material after it which should not have come in there; 
the proper concluding stichos with what was attached to it became 


* See note 19 
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a loose section which the editor put into a wrong place. Thus we have 
to restore the order 21:1-4c, 22:3-5, 21:5ab, 4d, etc.; v. 4d was the 
wrong concluding stichos. 

In two instances we see the editor’s memory remembering an ex- 
pression which was due, but which was prompted in the wrong phrase. 
We have pointed out that 22:14, waxaprou, etc. should have its place 
after the description of the millennial Jerusalem, and suggested that 
22:7b should take its place, seeing that v. 7b also begins with paxdpuos. 
A little further in the same chapter, v. 17b was to be followed by a 
sentence opening with paprupeiv. This v. 18a actually does, but it is 
the wrong sentence. In all likelihood v. 20 should have followed after 
y. 17, with the words: [Kai] \éyet 6 uwaprupay radra. 

This phenomenon recalls to our mind the catchword-compositions, 
which are considered typical for the working of memory. There are 
several instances of it in chapter 22; one comprises v. 6c (év raxet) 
and v. 7a (raxv); another v. 17ab (€pxov) and v. 17c (épxéo8w). Catch- 
word-composition also explains some of the relations between 22:7b 
and 22:14. Both sentences are macarisms, both are locked in the same 
associations. For we have épxouac in v. 7a and paxapuos in 7b, épxouar 
in v. 12 and waxapror in v. 14. Since v. 14 originally was meant to be a 
conclusion to the picture of the millennial Jerusalem, it was wrongly 
attracted by this association into its actual place and, being thus 
fixed in the memory of the editor, expelled the rightful macarismos 
v. 7b from its place. But the same association (v. 7a and 7b) prevented 
this second verse from being entirely lost; it was held fast in the sec- 
ondary concluding form 22:6-11. 

An analogous case is 22:6d and its parallel 22:16a. This latter verse 
is preceded by ’Eyw 76 &Aga kai 7d & (v. 13), and followed by Ey eiu 
(v. 16b). By its content, as we have remarked, it is referred to chapter 
1, presumably after v. 8, where both associative elements happen to 
occur: éyw eiut—rd Aga cai rd &. After what is now 22:16a, by a mis- 
take of memory, had been separated from its original context at the 
beginning of the book, the association wherein it had stood there called 
it forth when at the end of the book the associative terms recurred. 
Apart from these associations v. 16a also is combined, in a way, with 
Epxouat tax (v. 12), waxdproe (v. 14), and épxou (v. 17). These same 
elements are likewise associated with v. 6d: épxouat tax’ and paxdpwos 
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(in v. 7). It probably was owing to them that the memory of the edi. 
tor spontaneously, if by error, created v. 6d as a doublet to v. 16a, 
acting under the influence of the identical association. 


Memory also sometimes takes hold of a literary form whose genu- 
ine contents are forgotten and replaced at random, or with matter 
similar to the original one. When our editor had finished writing what 
he remembered of the description of the eternal city, his memory 
fell upon a form which in other passages was applied as a formal con- 
clusion of a major section; so in 19:9-10 and 21:4d-6. Consequently 
it composed 22:6-11, the editor being unaware that John, as a general 
conclusion to all the visions (the description of the eternal city had 
already had its proper end in 21:4d-6 which, by his blundering mem- 
ory, had been anticipated) had put forward another concluding piece, 
22:10-20. His memory, after the erroneous conclusion 22:6-11, also 
reproduced the genuine piece, but blurred it in several points. 

That in repetitions by heart memory sometimes causes parts to be 
dislocated is an experience which everybody has. The innate laws of 
memory satisfactorily explain how 22:3a, a concluding stichos which 
should have ended up 21:4a-c, happened to be expelled from its orig- 
inal context by another concluding stichos (21:4d) which memory 
supplied at an inopportune moment, thereby causing 22:3-5 to be 
entirely misplaced. Similarly the recollection that a sentence with 
paprupeiy was due, combined with the proper order forgotten, made 
the editor put 22:18-19 before 22:20-21. 

Finally we notice that the slips of memory, that is, the troublesome 
verses, turn up in clusters, or at least are numerous in certain parts. 
This does not apply to 21:4d-7 because these verses have been kept 
together if in a somewhat disarranged order. But 22:6-11, 22:14-16a, 
22:17b-21 are examples of it. They remind us of the weak spots in 
memorized matter. Once the right sequence was forgotten, there was 
always a likelihood that loose material would appear, as in those cases 
obviously happened. 

All such cases of a failing memory taken together, we are tempted 
to pass an unfavorable verdict on the editor. But we should not over- 
look that we had not to break up completely the series of verses in 
22:10-20, as Charles has done. What remained, after we had applied 
the rules of literary criticism to that portion, evidently showed the 
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original arrangement of John. This fact illustrates two things, first 
the endeavor of the editor to retain and to reproduce as faithfully 
as possible what he had heard John saying, a feature which in fact 
is attested by every line of the Apocalypse. The other conclusion is 
that the editor’s memory was particularly strong concerning forms 
and arrangements of given portions, as we also learn from 14:6-20 and 
17:7-18.% 

The consequences of our study are plain. If we hold the memory of 
the editor responsible for the sequence of the parts and verses, the 
exegete will not concern himself with the problem of what the inten- 
tion of the editor for that particular arrangement had been, because 
following his memory the editor had no intention of his own in that 
regard. Whenever the sequence is suspect, literary criticism will show 
in most cases what kind of mistake had been made, and open the way 
to find out the intention of St. John who was separated from the writ- 
ing by an intermediary. Where such a solution is not possible, all that 
remains to do is to interpret the pieces on their own merits. 


6 THEOLOGICAL StupreEs, [IX (1948), 443-51. 








THE CONFESSION OF PETER 


D. J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


Weston College 


I‘ A well documented article' which considers quite thoroughly the 
content of Peter’s confession at Caesarea, W. Goossens concludes: 


It seems by far more probable, indeed morally certain, that in Matt. 16:16, 
just as in Mark 8:29, and Luke 9:20, St. Peter confessed only the messianic dignity, 
and therefore the term ‘Son of God’ in Matt. 16:16 has merely a messianic mean- 
ing.? 


Fr. Goossens is by no means the first Catholic to arrive at sucha 
conclusion. Before him it was held by Fr. Tillmann,’? V. Rose,‘ P, 
Batiffol,® and F. Prat.* He realizes, however, that he is taking his stand 
slightly extra chorum, and makes a careful examination of the con- 
tentions of Lagrange, Buzy, Durand, Lepin, Lebreton, Ceuppens, and 
others before expressing his own conviction. 

Before considering the text itself of the confession of Peter, Fr. 
Goossens makes some preliminary observations on the title “‘filius Dei” 
as found in the Old Testament, and as understood by the Jews at the 
time of Jesus. He notes with all scholars that although in the Old 
Testament the Jewish people, the theocratic king, the just, and even 
the Messias have been called children of God, the term “filius Dei” 
does not occur there as an “accepted and popular messianic title.” 
Regarding Ps. 2:7, he holds for the interpretation of adoptive filiation, 
and adds: “Beyond this in the writings of the Old Testament the 


1 W. Goossens, “De Sensu Locutionis ‘Filius Dei’ in Confessione St. Petri (Matth. 16, 
16) et in Quaestione Synedrii (Marc. 14, 61=Matth. 26, 63; Luc. 22, 70), Collationes 
Gandavenses, XXVIII (1945), 61-85. Our interest here centers particularly on the first 
part of the article. 

2 Ibid., p. 78. 

3 ““Methodisches und Sachliches zur Darstellung der Gottheit Christi nach den Syn- 
optikern gegeniiber der modernen Kritik,” Biblische Zeitschrift, VIII (1910), 252-262. 

* Etudes sur les Evangiles (Paris, 1905), pp. 195-6. 

5 L’Eglise naissante et le catholicisme (4th edit., Paris, 1927), p. 102. 

6 The Theology of St. Paul (Benziger, 1927), II, 140-1. Prat mentions the opinion as at 
least tenable. But confer his Jesus Christ, I, 429-32. 

7 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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Messias is not yet depicted as possessing divine nature.’’* Furthermore, 
although the second psalm was understood by the Jews as referring to 
the Messias, the rabbinic writings and the apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament clearly indicate that ‘“‘filius Dei’? was by no means a 
commonly accepted messianic title. The Jews only rarely attributed 
divine filiation to the Messias, and they never considered Him as 
actually possessing a divine nature.* 

In the New Testament, however, Fr. Goossens finds that the title 
“filius Dei’? sometimes has merely a messianic signification. This is 
evident, he believes, in Lk. 4:41, ‘‘devils also came forth from many, 
crying out and saying, “Thou art the Son of God.’ And he rebuked them, 
and did not permit them to speak, because they knew he was the 
Christ.”’ It is evident also in Mt. 27:40 (as is confirmed by Lk. 23:34), 
and in Acts 9:20 (as is clear from 9:22). It is probably true also of 
“flius Altissimi’’ in Lk. 1:22, since the immediate context is messianic; 
and in Mt. 4:3-6 (the narrative of the temptation).' 

After this introductory discussion, Fr. Goossens lists the arguments 
of those who hold that the object of Peter’s confession was the divinity 
of Christ, and then he offers his answer to that contention. We shall 
give a summary of both sides of the question here. 

1. Arguments drawn from the terminology." The first argument is 
based on the fact that among the Jews “‘filius Dei’ was not a commonly 
accepted messianic title. Fr. Goossens admits the fact, but refers us 
back to his preliminary discussion for the necessary proof that, despite 
its infrequent use by the Jews, the term signifies nothing more than the 
messianic dignity of Christ in some passages of the synoptics. 

The second argument contends that in the Gospel of Matthew, as 
in the other writings of the New Testament, “‘filius Dei’’ expresses 
transcendent divine filiation and, in the confession of Peter, both the 

* Ibid. Since this does not affect our question essentially, it is sufficient merely to note 
some authors who hold the contrary opinion. A. Vaccari, S.J., “‘De Messia Filio Dei 
in Vetere Testamento,” Verbum Domini, XV (1945), 48-55; 77-86. J. Cales, S.J., Le 
Livre des Psaumes (Paris, 1936), I, 103-6. G. Governanti, O.F.M., In Isaiam 9, 5. Dis- 
sertatio Exegetico-Theologica (Jerusalem, 1945). 

*The classic example of the Jewish viewpoint is recorded in Justin’s Dialogus cum 
Tryphone Judaeo. “All of us expect a Christ who will be a man from among men.” (PG 
VI, 582). 

Op. cit., p. 67. 1 [bid., pp. 68-9. 
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on 


solemnity of the formula used (filius Dei vivi), and the presence of the 
Greek article 6 before vids would indicate a confession of natural 
divine sonship. Fr. Goossens answers that the children of Israel are 
called ‘‘filii Dei vivi” in Osee 2, from which it is clear that the expres- 
sion does not necessarily designate more than adoptive filiation. More- 
over, the presence of the article in the Petrine formula of itself indicates 
only that Jesus is the Son of God singulari quadam ratione. The 
messianic dignity belongs to Him alone. 

2. Arguments from the context.* a) Peter's recognition of the divine 
filiation was attributed to a special revelation from the Father. Revela- 
tion was not necessary for the recognition of Christ’s messianic dignity, 
but it was an absolute prerequisite for the acknowledgment of the 
divinity (cf. Mt. 11:27). b) The sublime promise made by Jesus proves 
the sublimity of the object of Peter’s confession. Unless he had con- 
fessed the divinity of Jesus, Peter did nothing more than the other 
apostles who had already recognized the messianic dignity of the 
Master, nor did he merit the special praise and privilege accorded to 
him. c) Before the confession of Peter, the apostles could have known 
that Jesus was the Messias. John the Baptist had proclaimed it, and 
his testimony was known everywhere. Even the devils attested it. The 
apostles already had admitted it. 

d) Before the confession of Peter the apostles could have suspected 
the divinity of Christ, and in fact seemed to have done so. In their 
presence, Jesus had often proved by word and work that He possessed 
a superhuman and divine dignity and power. He declared Himself 
greater than the temple (Mt. 12:5); He acted as supreme legislator 
(Mt. 9:1-8); He performed miracles. Likewise He had signified that 
His filial relation to God was unique (Mt. 11:25-7). Probably the 
apostles had also heard the demoniacs proclaiming that Jesus was 
the Holy of God (Mk. 1:24), the Son of God (Lk. 4:41). Perhaps 
they knew of the solemn declaration of the Father at the Baptism: 
“This is My beloved Son” (Mt. 3:17). 

On the testimony of J. 5:18 and 10:33, the adversaries of Christ 
clearly understood His contentions. Could not the apostles, con- 
tinually living in intimacy with Christ, likewise understand the mind 
of the Master? Hearing Christ forgiving the sins of the paralytic and 


2 [bid., pp. 69-74. 
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THE CONFESSION OF PETER 


the penitent woman, should not their reaction have been that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees: ‘‘Who can forgive sins, but God only?”’ (Mk. 2:7) 
“Who is this man who even forgives sins?” (Lk. 7:49). It is a fact that 
when they saw Him walking on the waters and calming the sea, they 
“worshipped him saying, ‘Truly thou art the Son of God’” (Mt. 
14:33). 

In his answer, Fr. Goossens warns us to keep in mind the concrete 
messianic concepts prevalent in the Jewish expectations. The popular 
opinion pictured the Messias as a king, descended from David, just, 
powerful and victorious, the liberator of Israel from foreign domination, 
etc. On the other hand, the Messias expected in apocalyptic circles 
was to be a preexisting celestial being who would exercise judgment at 
the end of the world, punishing the evil and rewarding the just. 
Before the third century A.D. the Jewish doctors never understood 
Isaias 53 as referring to the Messias. A suffering Messias was scandalous 
for them." 

In the light of these facts, Fr. Goossens feels that it was practically 
impossible for the apostles to recognize the Messias in the poor and 
humble Jesus. Imbued with the false popular notions of a political 
Messias, and unable to reconcile the necessity of the passion with the 
messianic dignity, they did not conclude from the testimony of John 
the Baptist and the declarations of demoniacs that Jesus was the Mes- 
sias. | Nowhere in the synoptic gospels do we read that the Apostles 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messias before the confession of Peter.’’® 

In view of all this, nothing prevented Jesus from declaring that 
His messianic dignity could not be known by Peter except through 
the medium of revelation from His Father. Likewise nothing prevented 
Our Lord from giving special praise to Peter and promising him the 
highest authority in His Church because of this profession of faith. 
This was justified since Peter was the first of the apostles to recognize 
Him as the Christ. 

Regarding the recognition of the divine filiation of Jesus, Fr. Goos- 
sens tells us that we must always keep in sharp focus the realization of 


4 Fr. Goossens rightly notes the absence of the Greek article and agrees with those who 
contend that this exclamation of the apostles should not be understood as a clear percep- 


tion of the divinity of Christ. Lagrange translates it: “You are a man of God.” Evangile 
selon S. Matthieu, p. 297. 


“Op. cit., p. 73. 18 Ibid. 
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how difficult it would have been for the Jews to admit that Christ was 
the Son of God. On the one hand, they adhered to the strictest type of 
monotheism. On the other, divine filiation as they knew it from the 
Old Testament in its application to the nation, or to the just, or perhaps 
to the Messias, was always interpreted as adoptive filiation. 

Because of this strict monotheism, it is a known fact that Jesus 
was forced to be most careful in the revelation of His divinity. It is 
true that at the beginning of His ministry He claimed a superhuman 
dignity and power, and so implicitly affirmed His divinity. It is like- 
wise true that He affirmed a filial relation with God that was absolutely 
unique. But the great stumbling block to the formation of an explicit 
conclusion from these statements of Jesus was the strictly monotheistic 
faith of the Jews which seemed absolutely incompatible with the 
possibility of natural divine Sonship. 

Fr. Goossens will not admit the validity of the argument based on 
the fact that the adversaries of Christ were soon convinced that He 
was ascribing divinity to Himself. These adversaries were seeking an 
opportunity to accuse Him of blasphemy, and hence were prone to 
deduce from His words conclusions which they personally considered 
absurd. The disciples of Christ, on the other hand, because of their 
conviction that the Master was eminently truthful, were forced to 
accept his statements. But, since divine filiation in the strict sense 
seemed absolutely impossible to them, they did not appreciate the fact 
that He was professing to be the natural Son of God. From all they 
saw and heard, they could only conclude that somehow or other He 
was closely united to God. Fr. Goossens seems to favor the theory of 
Fr. Tillmann'* that it is more probable that the resurrection removed 
the last veil from the eyes and hearts of the apostles. 

In completing his treatment of the question, Fr. Goossens next 
lists the arguments of those who hold that Peter confessed merely the 
messianic dignity of Christ, then the difficulties proposed against such 
an interpretation, and finally an answer to these difficulties.” 

The first argument is based on the fact that, according to the other 
synoptics, Peter says nothing more than that Jesus is the Messias. 
“Tu es Christus” (Mk. 8:30). “Christum Dei” (Lk. 9:20). 

The opponents of the argument attempt to refute it in two different 


6 Op. cit., p. 255. 17 Op. cit., pp. 75-78. 
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ways. Some contend that since the narrative of Mark and Luke is 
less complete than that of Matthew, the correct principles of inter- 
pretation demand that the exact meaning of the passage in the other 
Gospels be construed in conformity with what is found in Matthew. 
Mark and Luke were not bound to express explicitly the divine filiation 
of Jesus because in their minds “Christus” and “‘filius Dei” were 
equivalent concepts designating the same person. 

Others explain the omission in Mark and Luke by postulating a 
combination of two distinct confessions of Peter in the Gospel of 
Matthew. The first of these, in common with that of the other synop- 
tics, refers to the messianic dignity of Christ. The second, peculiar to 
the first Gospel, proclaims His divinity.” 

Fr. Goossens believes these answers have no cogency. In the first 
place, they presuppose that the divine filiation of Mt. 16:16 must be 
understood as natural divine filiation, and the arguments for that 
interpretation have already been shown to be invalid. Secondly, there 
is nothing in the confession of Peter which suggests a distinction be- 
tween the titles “Christus” and “‘filius Dei’’; on the contrary, “‘filius 
Dei” seems to be simply a synonym in apposition with the preceding 
word. What is found in the command of Christ to preserve silence 
confirms this. 

Moreover, thinks Fr. Goossens, there are other elements in these 
answers which seem inaccurate and false. In the first place, it is not 
true that the shorter narration is always to be explained by the longer. 
Secondly, it has not been proved that “Christus” was a nomen proprium 
for the evangelists Mark and Luke. In their minds the word signified 
merely the anointed Messias. Hence, although they knew He was the 
Son of God, they did not express that filiation by calling Jesus 
“Christus.” 

The second argument is based on the command to keep silence. In 
that command there is absolutely no mention of divine filiation, and 
hence we can conclude that the words “‘filius Dei” in the confession of 


'S This solution, proposed by Fr. Lagrange in an early edition of Evangile selon S. 
Marc, is abandoned in the later commentary on St. Matthew. According to Fr. Guenser, 
however, it is considered the only possible solution. “. .. nous ne voyons d’autre solution 
a cette antinomie que d’en revenir a celle que le Révérend Pére Lagrange a abandonnée, 
savoir que saint Matthicu a condensé les deux confessions en une seule.” “La confession 
de Saint Pierre,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, IV (1927), 561-576; p. 572. 
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Peter signify nothing more than the Messianic dignity. If Peter had 


recognized that Christ was God, it is certain he would have beep | 


warned not to manifest that astounding truth. 


Against that argument some theologians claim that an added pro- 


hibition would have been superfluous. From the nature of the case, those 
who are forbidden to proclaim the messianic dignity would be held a 
fortiori to say nothing of the divinity. Other theologians think the 
divulgation of the divinity was not prohibited because it would not 
have been understood by the people in the sense of natural filiation 
and, in any case, would not have caused the furor and danger of 
revolution that would inevitably accompany a premature publicizing 
of the Messias. 

Fr. Goossens again finds that these answers presuppose what should 
be proved, namely that Peter recognized the divinity as well as the 
messianic dignity of Christ. And he adds that the premature publicizing 
of the divinity would also have been fraught with danger. Although 
not calculated to arouse the people to insurrection, it would un- 
doubtedly have given the enemies of Christ a wonderful opportunity 
to accuse Him of blasphemy. 

The final argument is derived from the general context. Fr. Goossens 


= 


notes that in immediate connection with the confession is the beginning 


of Christ’s prophecies of the passion which was a much more mysterious 
phenomenon for the apostles than even the Messiahship of Christ. 
After three years, notwithstanding their national and political ex- 
pectations, the apostles finally recognize Him as the Messias at 
Caesarea. It is then that He begins to teach them the necessity of the 
passion and death as a prerequisite for the messianic glory. The progres- 
sive and systematic revelation of the messianic mystery demands that 
first the Messias, secondly the suffering Messias, and only thirdly the 
natural Son of God should be recognized and proclaimed." 


I would like to differ with Fr. Goossens in some of the major issues 
of his contention, particularly with the proof of several of his pre- 
suppositions to the consideration of the text. Fundamental in these 
presuppositions is the statement that “‘filius Dei’? must sometimes be 
considered simply as a messianic title in the Gospels. As we saw, the 


19 This also is the solution of Fr. Tillmann, Op. cit. 
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first proof given for this is based on the juxtaposition of the confession 
of the devils, “Thou art the Son of God,” and the prohibition of 
Jesus that they should not speak “because they knew he was the 
Christ” (Lk. 4:41). Such a text would indeed prove Fr. Goossens’ 
point if it were absolutely certain that the word “Christ’’ should be 
understood here merely in the sense of Messias-man. In a previous 
article”’ I have attempted to prove that this restrictive meaning of the 
term is inadequate for the simple reason that the demons actually 
knew that Jesus was the natural Son of God. In the light of this dis- 
cernment of the devils, it can be said, I believe, that in the text at 
hand “‘filius Dei” and “‘Christus’’ are synonymous, not in the sense that 
““filius Dei’? means merely “Christus” or “‘Messias,” but in the sense 
that “Christus” in the mind of Luke has all the implications and 
connotations of “‘filius Dei.’’ That Luke was in a position to handle his 
terminology in this manner will be indicated later. 

The second argument is based on a comparison of Mt. 27:40 with 
Lk. 23:35. A harmony of the Gospels will indicate, however, that it is a 
subsequent verse in Matthew which is tke equivalent of Lk. 23:35. 
Matthew first quotes the words of the passers-by who cried: “If thou 
art the Son of God, come down from the cross!’’ Then both Matthew 
and Luke record the words of the “‘rulers.”’ “He saved others; let him 
save himself, if he is the Christ, the chosen one of God” (Lk. 23:35). 
“He saved others, himself he cannot save! If he is the King of Israel, 
let him come down now from the cross, and we will believe in him” 
(Mt. 27:42). 

Another parallel given by Fr. Goossens is found in the Acts. “. . . he 
(Saul) began to preach that Jesus is the Son of God” (9:20). “But 
Saul grew all the stronger and confounded the Jews who were living 
in Damascus, proving that this is the Christ” (9:22). The parallel 
between these two texts is obvious. Not so obvious, however, is the 
assumption that Paul, contrary to the ordinary and universal practice 
of calling the expected Messias King of Israel or Son of David, or 
Christ, would have used the term “Son of God” in his first effort to 
prove that the longed for Messias had come. It seems much more 
logical to suppose that he was still so amazed and thrilled by the 
revelation of the divinity of Jesus that such a topic would be the first 


20 “The Devil and the Divinity of Christ,”” THEoLocicaL Stupies, IX (1948), 536-553. 
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truth he wanted to preach. In addition, he also “confounded the 
Jews,” proving that Jesus was the Messias by his “teaching and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures which the Jews knew.” 

We may dismiss the probable identification suggested for ‘‘He shall 
be called the Son of the Most High” (Lk. 1:32). The reason assigned is 
the fact that the context is messianic. We admit the fact, but feel 
that no principle of exegesis demands that a messianic context, par- 
ticularly in the New Testament, eo ipso excludes the notion that the 
Messias is also the Son of God. As Fr. Zorell illustrates with many 
examples, often in Sacred Scripture fo be addressed by some name im- 
plies to be rightly thus addressed, i.e., to be such or to be known and ac- 
knowledged such as is indicated by the name.’ A perfect example of 
the same is found in the latter part of the first chapter of Luke in 
reference to John the Baptist, “and thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Most High” (1:76). 

The last argument is derived from Mt. 4:3-6, the temptation in the 
desert. Yet, according to some of the Fathers, the devil tempted 
Christ precisely in order to come to a correct understanding of the 
declaration of the heavenly Father at the Baptism when He said: 
“This is my beloved Son” (Mt. 3:17). This would not be merely the 
Messianic sense.” 

From these considerations, it does not strike me that Fr. Goossens 
has given a solid foundation to his important presupposition and, from 
the nature of the case, it needs a very substantial foundation before 
winning acceptance since all the probabilities are against it. The 
whole world is in agreement with Dalman that “it must be recognized 
as certain that Ps. 2 was not of decisive importance in the Jewish 
conception of the Messiah, and that ‘Son of God’ was not a common 
Messianic title.’”** It would be extremely surprising, therefore, if it 

1 In this way Theophylactus translates cupSiPatuv. (PG CXXV, 646). 

= Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti (Paris, 1931), s.v. caréw 

* Chrysostom, Jn Matthaeum Homil., X11I (PG LVII, 210). Theophylactus, Jn Evan- 
gelium Matthaei, (PG CXXIII, 179). 

*G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Edinburgh, 1902), p. 272. “Neque vero Judaeus 
fatebitur praedictum a quopiam propheta, fore ut Filius Dei veniat. Quod enim dicunt, 
illud est, venturum esse Christum Dei. Unde fit, ut saepe nos interrogent de Filio Dei, 
quasi nullus sit, aut illius nunquam prophetae fecerint mentionem. Atque haec dicimus, 
non quo negemus Filium Dei praenuntiatum fuisse; sed ut ostendamus Judaeo huic rei 
minime assentienti male ascribi haec: ‘Meus propheta in Jerosolymis olim dixit, ven- 
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were found to be common in the Gospels which, in all other aspects, 
reflect so accurately the current attitudes of the time. 

On the contrary, in the same Gospels, whenever the people, the 
scribes, and the doctors of the law wish to speak of the Messias, they 
always call Him Son of David, King of Israel, Prophet, He who is to 
come, or simply Christ.** Moreover, as far as contemporaneous history 
can inform us, none of the pseudo-Christs, either before or after the 
birth of Jesus (Theudas, Judas, Dositheus, Simon), ever made claim 
to be the Son of God.?® We may conclude, therefore, that the only 
possible meaning for the term in the minds of the Jews was either 
adoptive or natural filiation. 

The second point on which I would take issue is the statement that 
before the confession of Peter it is never recorded in the synoptics 
that the apostles regarded Christ as the Messias, and that they would 
have required a special revelation to recognize the messianic dignity 
in the poor and humble Jesus. In the first place, I do not accept the 
validity of restricting our sources of information to the synoptics when 
we wish to consider what occurred in the life of the apostles prior to 
the confession of Peter. The fourth Gospel, which fills in many synoptic 
lacunae, explicitly states that at the very beginning of the public 
ministry both Andrew and Nathanael recognize that Christ is the 
Messias. This testimony is disastrous to Fr. Goossens’ theory. It 
indicates that, although the apostles were enmeshed in the erroneous 
Messianic notions of the times, they nevertheless penetrated to the 
exalted dignity of the Christ practically at their first meeting with 
Him. It indicates further that Peter was not the first to recognize the 
Messias. That honor fell to Andrew who ran to his brother with the 
news, ‘‘We have found the Messias’’( J. 1:42). Finally, it indicates that 
no special revelation was necessary for this recognition which Andrew 
was to share, not only with his fellow apostles, but also with many 








turum esse Dei Filium.’”’ Origen, Contra Celsum I, 49, (PG XI, 754). M. J. Lagrange, 
0. P., Evangile selon S. Marc (Paris, 1929), CXLVII. F. Prat, S. J., The Theology of St. 
Paul (Benziger, 1926), II, 141; J. Lebreton, S. J., History of the Dogma of the Trinity 
(Benziger, 1939), I, 100; A. Charue, L’Incrédulité des Juifs dans le Nouveau Testament 
(Gembloux, 1929), p. 46; A. Durand, S. J., Evangile selonS. Matthieu (Paris, 1938), p. 306. 

*T. Franzelin, S. J., De Verbo Incarnato (Roma, 1869), p. 22. H. Guenser, Op. cit., 
pp. 561-2. 

*6 Origen makes good use of this argument against Celsus (PG XI, 766-7). 
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of the people. It is little wonder, then, that no menton is made of 
any praise or reward for such a confession. 

These historical facts, as is evident, exercise a definite influence on 
our interpretation of Mt. 16:16. They deter us from saying, as does 
Fr. Goossens, that nothing could have prevented Jesus from declaring 
that His messianic dignity could not have been known by Peter at 
Caesarea except through the medium of revelation received from the 
Father; or that nothing prevented Him from giving special praise to 
Peter and promising him the highest authority in His Church because 
of his profession of merely messianic faith. 

I mentioned above, in connection with Luke’s description of the 
confession of the devil (4:41), that the word “Christus,” as used in the 
passage, had all the connotations and implications of “‘filius Dei.” 
That statement needs development here in light of Fr. Goossens’ 
contention that it has not been proved that Christus was veluti nomen 
proprium for Mark and Luke, and that it was not expressive of 
divine filiation. History will provide the proof, I believe, that both 
Mark and Luke could occasionally handle their terminology in this 
manner. 

According to the testimony of the Acts, “‘Christ’’ was a proper name 
on the lips of the first Christians even from the day of Pentecost. 
“Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ” 
(2:38). “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk” 
(3:6). “‘. . . let it be known to all of you and to all the people of Israel 
that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, even in this name does he stand 
before you, sound” (4:10). “But when they believed Philip as he 
preached the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women”’ (8:12), etc. 

So common was the name among the first converts that they them- 
selves began to be called Christians in Antioch not long after the 
Ascension (Acts 11:26). And, in this connection, it is to be noted that 
this designation was not derived from the Jews who, because of the 
etymological significance of the word, would never think of so desecrat- 
ing it by applying such a sacred name to those not of their religion. 
In Jacquier’s opinion, the pagans of the city invented the title to 
distinguish the partisans, the disciples of Christus whom they adored 
as God. Hearing the faithful constantly speaking of Christus, preaching 
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His name, baptizing in His name, it was quite natural for them to call 
these disciples Christians.” 

Harnack thought that the title was given primarily to the converted 
pagans, as distinct from the converted Jews.** Whether we accept this 
last view or not, the fact remains that the name of the disciples was 
derived from the name given by them to their Leader.*® 

Before the writing of Matthew’s Gospel, the word Christ was 
perpetually on the lips of Paul. Fr. Prat, commenting on the epistles, 
tells us: ‘““The name Christ (with or without the article) appears 
alone 203 times; Christ Jesus 92 times; Jesus Christ 84 times.’ 
Since at least some of the epistles precede the Gospels in writing, it is 
quite certain that “Christ”? was a word already consecrated by use in 
the early Christian community. Moreover, if we inspect some of the 
texts in which it is found, it is clear in many instances that the intended 
meaning is not taken primarily or solely according to its etymological 
signification. It is simply a proper name, and has all the connotations 
that are found in the word as it is used universally by Christians 
today. This is true whether, in the Greek, it is found with or without 
the article. 

Let us make another point. It is an established fact that in the 
Gospels the evangelists sometimes adopt titles given to Christ by the 
post-ascension community. This is particularly noticeable in Luke and 
John who occasionally designate Jesus as “Lord” in a manner which is 
typical of the early converts to Christianity. ‘““And the Lord, seeing her, 
had compassion on her” (Lk. 7:13). “Now after this the Lord appointed 
seventy two others’’ (Lk. 10:1). “And the apostles said to the Lord, 
‘Increase our faith’ ” (Lk. 17:6). ““Now it was Mary who anointed the 
Lord with ointment” (J. 11:1), etc. 

In much the same way, both Mark and Matthew borrow “Christ” 
as part of the proper name of the Savior. “The beginning of the Gospel 


7. Jacquier, Les Actes des A pétres (Paris, 1926), p. 352. 
3 Cited by Fr. Jacquier, Op. cil., p- 352. 

» This is confirmed by both Jewish and pagan historians. According to Josephus, in a 
passage accepted by virtually everyone, James was “the Brother of Jesus who is called 
Christ.” Antiquitates Judaicae, XX. Tacitus writes of those called Christians by the 
populace, and adds that the author of this name is Christus. Annales, III, 15. Suetonius 
speaks of the expulsion of the Jews from Rome because they caused a tumult under the 
instigation of Chrestus. Vita Claudii, 25. 

Op. cit., II, 13. 

1M. J. Lagrange, O. P., Evangile selon S. Luc (Paris, 1941), CX X XVII. 
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of Jesus Christ’? (Mk. 1:1).5* “The book of the origin of Jesus Christ” 
(Mt. 1:1). “And Jacob begot Joseph, the husband of Mary, and of her 
. when John had 
heard in prison of the works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples to 
him” (Mt. 11:34).*4 

In the first two Gospels, therefore, “Christ”? not only can be used as 


was born Jesus who is called Christ” (1:16). 


a proper name, but actually has been used in this manner. Moreover, 
since both evangelists not only believe that Christ is God, but also 
make the proof of His divinity*® one of the major features of their 
Gospels, there is no reason why we should say a priori that the 
word “Christ,” as used by them, must always be understood sensu 
negante. 

This can be said about the third Gospel with even greater pertinence 
since it is not only later in composition, but also distinctly Pauline in 








2M. J. Lagrange, O. P., Evangile selon S. Marc (Paris, 1947). “‘Inczod Xpiorod est une 
term déja consacré par l’usage de la premitre génération chrét Si Mare 
ier ici que Jésus est le Messie, il aurait 1 l'article. Ma ne st 
ar Cette omission indifférent a la dignité messia I 
s ¢ Je 2 cie rec ( M 
nu ur m propre en deux part > Bb. & , Gost ccording lo St 
rk (Edinburgh, 1907 Xpu i r r, and the sence 
} rt. would cate that this is the T 5 
3 Fr. Zor ranslates the | se as j g I Christi Op 
cu., Ss. Vv. Xpuoros 
Later, at the trial, Pilate speaks tw S | S » is called Christ 
Mt. 27:18; 27:22), but this is in refe ‘ i f \ re r ind 
ver g ex le is l Mk. 9:40. “I vi lacu iter to 
r me, because u ( S I say ] I Se S$ re 
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é the expli jue px étr C re | ngagees 
ut ce cle 
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verité est que l’évangile de s. Matthieu nous révéle la divinité de Jésus autant que sa 
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concept and vocabulary. Knowing how frequently Paul uses Christ 
as a proper name, we should not be surprised at finding a similar use on 
occasion, at least, in the writings of his disciple. 

This is of paramount importance to us here, because it is a clear 
warning that a purely etymological interpretation that sees nothing 
but Messias-man in “Christus” is not the only interpretation possible 
in the Gospels. It certainly did not have that meaning for the evangelist 
when he wrote the Gospel, or for the converts who were the recipients of 
the Gospel, or for the apostles themselves after they finally realized 
that the Messias was God. 

Not only is this viewpoint verified in the New Testament, but, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, it is the manner of interpretation 
common among the Fathers. Concerning their testimony relative to 
the confession of Peter at Caesarea, there are two things to note. 
First, they have absolutely no doubt that Peter proclaimed that 
Christ was the natural Son of God. Secondly, they are not troubled 
by any restrictive meaning derived from the presence of ‘“Christ’’ 
either in the same sentence or in the subsequent command to keep 
silence. 

Perhaps the best example of this is found in St. John Chrysostom: 


But who do you say that I am? That is, you who are ever with me and who see 
me performing miracles and have yourselves accomplished many prodigies through 
me. What then from Peter, the spokesman of the apostles? Ever ardent, the leader 
of the apostolic band himself replies though all are asked. Now when the opinion 
of the people was being asked for, all replied; when, however, He asks them about 
their own opinion, Peter jumps to be beforehand, and says 16. Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. What then from Christ? 17. Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona, for flesh and blood has not revealed this to thee. And unless Peter had thus 
truly confessed Him, as one begotten of the very Father, there would not have been 
this deed of revelation; if he thought him to be one of many, that was not worthy 
of blessedness. For already before this time, those who were in the boat after the 
storm said, Truly this is the Son of God (Matt. 14:33), and yet they were not styled 
blessed, although it was the truth they spoke. For they had not confessed him to 
be the Son in the sense that Peter had, but they thought the Son to be one out oi 
many, outstanding indeed among the many, yet not of the very substance of the 
Father... . Nathanael also said, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art King of 
Israel (John 1:49). And yet not only is he not said to be blessed but he is reproved 
by Him, just as if he had said something quite beneath what was fitting; for He 
added, Because I said to thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, thou dost believe. Greater 
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things than these shalt thou see (John 1:50). Why then is Peter said to be blessed? 
Because he confessed that He was in the proper sense the Son. On this account 
Christ never said anything similar to them. Here, however, He even states who had 
revealed it.... 2 And 20. then, when He had said these things, He strictly charged 
them to tell no one that He was the Christ. And why did He make this command? 
To the end that when the scandals had been removed from the midst, and the cross 
and the other things He suffered were undergone, and finally nothing remained that 
would hinder or disturb the faith many had acquired in Him, a genuine and un- 
shakeable sentiment in His regard should be imprinted in the souls of the hearers, 

. For if those who had seen so many evidences, and were sharers in so many 
ineffable mysteries, were scandalized merely by what they heard; and indeed not 
they alone, but even Peter, the leader of them all, consider, if you will, what the 
reaction of the people would have been, if they had learned that He was the Son 
of God, and thereafter had seen Him crucified and befouled with spittle, without 
having understood the hidden aspects of these mysteries and without having re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit.** 

This testimony not only constitutes a proof that can stand on even 
terms with those offered today, but also indicates that the Fathers 
were not as timid as modern commentators in the presence of the word 
“Christ.”’ As is clear from the preceding paragraph, St. John Chrys- 
ostom has no hesitation in identifying the ‘“‘Christus”’ of the prohibition 
with “‘filius Dei.’”’ Nor do Origen” and Jerome,” who also treat ex- 
plicitly of the confession of Peter and the command of Christ to 
preserve silence, see any reason why the second element should be 
restrictive of the meaning of the confession. 

The same tradition is found in Hilary who, in emphasizing that the 
belief in Christ as Son of God in name only and not in nature is not the 
faith of the Gospels or of the apostles, proves it from the confession of 
Peter. 

It is not a part of the evangelical and apostolic faith to have believed Him the 
Son of God in name rather than in nature. For if this is an adoptive appellation, 
and He is not on that account son, because He went forth from God, I inquire for 
what reason the blessed Simon Bar-Jona confessed, Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God (Matt. 16:16)? Or is it a question of the power shared by all to be 
made sons of God through the sacrament of regeneration? If Christ be the son of 
God according to this appellation, my question is, what is there that neither flesh 





36 Jn Matthaeum Homil., LIV (PG LVIII, 533). 
3 In Evang. Matthaei, (PG XIII, 996). 
% In Evang. Matthaei, (PL XXVI, 117-8). 
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THE CONFESSION OF PETER 


nor blood revealed to Peter, but the Father who is in heaven (Ibid. 17)? What merit 
is there in a general profession? Or what glory is there in revealing what is of public 
knowledge? If He is a son by adoption, on what score is this a blessed confession 
for Peter, when he ascribes to the Son what is a common property of the holy? 
But the apostolic faith stretches beyond the bounds of human understanding. .. . 
For even if He had professed that He was the Son of God, while remaining in the 
body, nonetheless the apostolic faith now for the first time recognized in Him the 
nature of the divinity.*® 


Since the same certainty is found, not only in other Fathers,‘ but 
also in our older commentators,*! who consistently interpret the pas- 
sage in terms of natural divine filiation, it is only just to emphasize that 
the formulation of doubts concerning the content of Peter’s confession 
has been reserved quite completely to theologians of our own time. 
To my mind, they have been unduly influenced by the prominence 
given to the critical controversy concerning the messianic dignity of 
Christ. 

The Fathers found as their adversaries heretics who wanted to re- 
strict the filiation of Christ to adoptive filiation. But it apparently 
never entered the minds of these heretics that “filius Dei” might mean 
merely Messias. During modern times, however, since we have become 
involved in the question of the messianic dignity of Christ because of 
the insistence of critics who have already abandoned any notion of 
His divinity, the emphasis has changed from adoptionism to messia- 
nism. The effect on Catholics has not always been too happy. 

One of the leading contentions of the critics was that “‘filius Dei” 
was a messianic title. The answer rightly given by Lagrange® and 
others at the beginning of the century was that such a contention could 
not be proven. Yet, despite that firm stand, concessions have been 
made regarding the contents of the New Testament, concessions not 
only against the traditional interpretation of the Church, but con- 

® De Trinitate, VI, 36 (PL X, 186). 

“Fr. Guenser gives an imposing list of references. Op cit., pp. 568-9. 

"Cf. St. Thomas, Catena Aurea, in loc. Maldonatus, “Christum ergo non adoptione 
sed natura Filium Dei appellat.” Jn loc. Jansenius, “Tu es ille singularis Christus, seu 
Unctus, et verus Messias; et quamvis hominem esse videamus, simul tamen es natura, 
non adoptione, ut caeteri Sancti, ille unicus Filius Dei, non cujuslibet, sed Dei viventis, 
cui proprie competit generatio.” In loc. 

® Le Messianisme chez les Juifs (Paris, 1909), p. 105. 
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cessions which even some of the critics admit to be unfounded. The 
present text is a case in point. 

Loisy, after first formulating some of the arguments still used to 
prove that the confession of Peter was not directed toward the divinity 
of Christ,* was finally forced to admit that “‘filius Dei’’ could mean 
only natural divine filiation. For that reason he claimed the passage 
was an interpolation.“ In the Encyclopedia Biblica the same admission 
of divine filiation and plea for interpolation is made. 

... the text of Mt. has been interpolated by the addition of two terms ‘son of 
Man’ and ‘son of the living God. Van Manen is probably right in thinking that 
‘Son of God’ is not here a designation of the theocratic king, but to be taken ina 
metaphysical sense. But to the interpolator 6 xpiords was no longer a mere 
equivalent to the Messiah’; it had no doubt already assumed the same significance 


as Son of God.’* 


Dalman has practically the same thing. 

The same evangelist by the modification peculiar to himself which he intro- 
duces in his account of Peter’s confession. .. makes it clear beyond doubt that 
He who calls Himself merely Son of Man’ is in reality the correlative, (sic) ice. 
Son of God. Hence it is emphasized in 16,17 that Peter has acquired this convic- 
tion not from men, but from God.* 


The reasons why it is “clear without doubt”’ are derived, as we have 
indicated, not only from the words used, but from the context as well. 
In this matter the first rule of exegesis demands that we interpret the 
words according to their accepted meaning unless forced to something 
else by solid arguments. The accepted meaning of “‘filius Dei’’ was not 
Messias. Since it was not an accepted messianic title, the Jews were 
faced with two prior interpretations for the term when they heard it. 
First, the more acceptable, because the more readily understandable, 
meaning was adoptive sonship. The second possible meaning, more 
unusual and eminently surprising, yet still in accordance with the 
native significance of the words, was that of natural divine sonship. 

The Fathers, interpreting the passage, inevitably take the second 
meaning and justify it, explaining how Peter could not possibly have 
been speaking of mere adoptive filiation. The same arguments, with 

*® The Gospel and the Church (New York, 1904), pp. 90-2. 

“ Les Evangiles synoptiques (Ceffonds, 1908), II, 1-8. 

**N. Schmidt, “Son of God,” IV, 4700. “Op. cit., p. 254. 
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slight variation, can be advanced today against the interpretation of 
mere messianic dignity. First, the apostles already knew that Jesus was 
the Messias. Secondly, the confession of Peter, on the authority of 
Christ, required a special revelation, a phenomenon obviously inex- 
plicable on the assumption that Peter was saying what the apostles 
already knew from natural observation. Thirdly, Jesus in reply speaks 
of the natural filiation of Peter, thereby indicating that He realized 
Peter had spoken of His own natural filiation. Fourthly, the sublimity 
of the promise of the primacy presupposes something really sublime in 
the previous confession which occasioned the promise. 

Against this slight modification of the patristic argument, there are 
really only two modern objections that merit discussion. The first is 
the silence of Mark and Luke; the second, the wording of Matthew’s 
recording of the command to “tell no one that he was Jesus the Christ”’ 
(16:20). 

To my mind, there is no necessity of espousing the theory of con- 
flation in Matthew, as developed by Fr. Guenser, in order to answer 
the first objection. As Fr. Lagrange points out, it is not the addition of 
Matthew that needs explaining, but rather the silence of Mark and 
Luke.” Regarding the silence of Mark, the simple explanation given by 
Eusebius seems very adequate and quite obvious.** He emphasizes the 
fact that since Mark recorded the preaching of Peter, and since Peter 
in his customary humility omitted the narration of various incidents 
in the public ministry that would redound to his own personal glory, 
it is not surprising that there is no mention of the real sublimity of the 
confession or the promise of the primacy in the second Gospel. This can 
also explain Luke’s omission, since it is clear that in this section, as in 
others, he is but following the lead of Mark. It is still questionable 
whether he had even seen the Gospel of Matthew, at least in its 
entirety. 

For these reasons, I would be very reluctant to follow those who 
like to see nothing less in Mark and Luke than is found in Matthew’s 
description of Peter’s confession. To my mind, there is a definite omis- 
sion in the second and third Gospels and, although I have attempted to 
show that the title “Christ” can be used by these evangelists with all 

© Evangile selon S. Matthieu (Paris, 1927), p. 321. 

“ Demonstratio Evangelica, II (PG XXII, 218). 
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the connotation of divinity which we give to the word today, I do not 
believe such an interpretation can be given to what is obviously onlya 
partial quotation of Peter’s direct words. The fuller sense is found only 
in the version given by Matthew. 

This silence of Mark and Luke cannot, however, be used in any 
sense as a valid argument for the translation of ‘‘filius Dei” in Matthew 
merely as Messias. Just as the silence concerning the promise of the 
primacy cannot be urged against the obvious meaning of the words in 
the first Gospel, so the omission of “‘filius Dei’ in no way attenuates 
the real signification of Matthew’s record of Peter’s confession. An 
argument from silence is at best very weak, and in this case its weak- 
ness is only confirmed by the fragility of the arguments advanced to 
prove that “‘filius Dei” should be interpreted here merely as a messianic 
title. These arguments, particularly in the present context, have no 
validity whatever. 

Before interpreting the command of Christ to preserve silence, there 
are several factors which must be considered. In the first place, unlike 
the confession of Peter, this is not a direct quotation in Matthew’s 
Gospel. Hence the evangelist’s choice of words must be interpreted in 
accordance with the full knowledge he possessed when writing the 
Gospel. Secondly, this command is given after the apostles have recog- 
nized that Jesus is the Messias-God. Hence, if we consider that in the 
mind of the evangelist who wrote the Gospel, and of the Christians who 
heard the Gospel, and even of the apostles themselves after the con- 
fession of Peter, “Christ” could no longer be confounded with the 
erroneous noticn of the Jews and the equally erroneous notion of 
modern critics who look on the Messias merely as a man, there is no 
reason why we should look for the addition of “‘filius Dei’ in Matthew's 
recording of the command of Christ. After the words of Peter, “‘filius 
Dei” and ‘“Messias” had become synonymous, not in the sense that 
Jesus was Messias-man, but in the sense that the Messias was the 
natural Son of God. 
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NOTES 
OCCULT HERESY AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHURCH 


The question of occult heresy and membership in the Church seems at 
first sight one of those otiose problems that have in the past exercised the 
acumen of Scholastic theologians, but are today of no real moment. Nearly 
all modern manuals at least touch upon the question; and at times, though 
more infrequently, the cognate problem of putative baptism and member- 
ship in the Church is treated in the same context. In paging the manuals 
one becomes aware of a repetitious sameness in the arguments employed and 
in the methodology adopted to defend one or another side of the case. One 
meets at times, cited with approval, Billuart’s dictum: “there appears to 
be controversy among theologians about the expression of the matter rather 
than about the matter itself.’ It is generally agreed that the affirmative 
side of the case is the more common.” Then too there can be but few occult 
heretics, so that practically the question is of little value. Yet the matter 
is of some speculative significance, for it can serve to illustrate the relation 
obtaining between the visible juridical Church and the Mystical Body of 
Christ—a question that is today of profound importance, what with the 
publication of the encyclical on the Mystical Body and with the effort of 
ecumenical-minded theologians to assess the ecclesiological status of non- 
Catholics, both as individuals and as religious groups. 

The opposing sides of the question are at times not inconveniently linked 
with the names of Bellarmine and Suarez. Hence it will be useful to review 
their teaching in the matter. 

St. Robert Bellarmine in the very beginning of his polemic work De 
Ecclesia Militante states that: “‘...there is dispute on three main points. 
The first is the name and definition of the Church; the second, its quality or 
visibility; the third, the notes by which it can be known for certain.”* This 
division of matter, in which the definition of the Church is brought into close 
association with its visibility and with the allied question of the notes of the 
Church as criteria of that visibility—and that too with a polemic bias against 
the aberrations of the then current protestant dissolution of the visible 
Church—is not without its significance. Bellarmine’s definition of the 
Church, which is the postulate of his treatise on membership, is too well 
known to be cited. In Bellarmine’s mind the definition emphasizes the ‘‘foris” 
and not the “‘intus” aspect of the Church; the elements of the definition are 

' De Regulis Fidei, diss. III, a.2, §4. 2 Cf. E. Dublanchy, “Eglise,”” DTC, VII, 2162. 

* De Controversiis, Tomus II, Liber 3, cap. 1. 
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all juridical, based on the fact that the Church is in the juridical order the 
authentic prolongation in time and space of Christ’s mission as Prophet, 
King and Priest. He then concludes, “From this definition it can easily be 
determined who belong to the Church, and who do not.’* The winnowing 
of non-members from members is easily made on this basis, for the criteria 
are all completely within the visible, juridical order. Bellarmine clearly dis- 
tinguishes his own concept of the Church from that of the Reformers, for the 
latter: 


. require internal virtues to establish a person within the Church, and on that 
account they make the true Church invisible. . . . Nevertheless, that a person 
may in some way be called a part of the true Church, of which the Scriptures 
speak, we do not think that any internal virtue is required, but merely an ex- 
ternal profession of faith, and a participation in the sacraments that is apparent 
to our very senses. For the Church is a human aggregate, as visible and as tangi- 
ble as the aggregate of the Roman people, or the kingdom of France, or the 
Venetian Republic.® 


The last flourish has been the occasion for Harnack to make an invidious 
remark in his Essence of Christianily.® A union with the Church that is purely 
juridical and purely external “. . .is the minimum requirement that a person 
may be said to be a part of the visible Church.’” The citations given mani- 
fest Bellarmine’s intense concern to defend the visibility of the Church 
against the angelism of the Reformers; indeed, he will have it that every 
single member of the Church must be certainly visible in the technical 
theological sense. The price one must pay to defend this position is the elim- 
ination of all invisible and pneumatic elements from the definition of 
minimal membership. A more dubious consequence is a dissociation, at least 
partial, between the visible Church and the Mystical Body of Christ. It is, 
of course, to be noted that the dissociation is operated on the level of indi- 
vidual members and their relation to the visible Church and the Mystical 
Body, and not on the level of the relation between the Church as a juridical 
society and the Church as a mystical communion. This fact comes out 
plainly, when Bellarmine proposes and solves the objection, “If the Church 
is the body of Christ, they in whom Christ does not work cannot be parts 
and members of that body... .’’’ If one holds the identity of the Church 
and the Mystical Body in such wise that every member of the visible Church 
must be at the same time a member of the Mystical Body, then one would 
be constrained to show how and in what measure Christ the Head through 


* [bid., cap. 2. 5 Loc. cit. 
6 What is Christianity?, (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901), p. 293 
7 Bellarmine, loc. cit. 8 [bid., cap. 9. 
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the pneumatic mission of the Holy Spirit exercises an influx in each member 
che visible Church. But Bellarmine feels no such constraint, for he does 
not defend this position; he answers simply, “I answer that it is not neces- 
sary that Christ work in all His members. For there are certain dead mem- 
bers.. .which are merely attached to the others by an external bond.’ 

When Bellarmine addresses himself formally to the problem, whether or 
no occult heretics are members of the Church, he solves the question in the 
way one would expect, given his principles and his definition of the Church. 
He concedes that real faith is required in order to effect an interior union with 
Christ the Head and with his Body which is the Church, but denies that such 
union is needed to make one, minimally, a member of the body of the 
Church. His arguments in support of this view may be found in the tenth 
chapter of the De Ecclesia Militante. There is no point in rehearsing them 
here; it may be remarked that nearly all the subsequent authors who have 
defended Bellarmine’s opinion have receded from one or more of the argu- 
ments which he found in some measure cogent. For St. Robert, however, 
the decisive argument lay in the fact that, if one insisted on the need of the 
internal virtue of faith for membership, Catholics would be seriously em- 
barrassed to defend the visibility of the Church of Christ against the Re- 
formers’ negations. ‘‘Who, then, does not see that we would obviously agree 
with them if we should exclude from the Church all who do not have true 
faith in their hearts? . . . Therefore, to belong in some way to the Church, 
a person is not required to have faith or anything else that is invisible and 
secret.’"" The degree to which Bellarmine was obsessed by the idea of the 
visibility of the Church, is evinced by some of the extreme hypotheses to 
which he allows verisimilitude. Thus he argues that it would not be im- 
probable that there could be more occult heretics in the Church than true 
believers; in such an hypothesis, how would the Church itself be visible? 
. it could 


sc 


He goes even further in this extravagant line, when he writes: 
also happen that an entire general council would be outside the Church; 
for what would be remarkable if among so many thousands professing the 
faith of Christ, three or four hundred who gathered for the council were 
without true faith?’ The sad times in which Bellarmine lived may explain 
in part these black thoughts, but they do not advance the argument. One 
is indeed led to surmise that his definition of the Church is all too largely 
the product of his will to defend the visible Church, the Christian Republic, 
against the heresies of his time. 

Bellarmine’s position is one that is difficult to defend with consistency; 
and he makes only a half-hearted attempt to do so. To the obvious retort 
that the intention of the minister conferring baptism, and the baptismal 


* Loc. cit. 10 Tbid., cap. 10. " Loc. cil. 
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character itself, are equally as invisible as the infused virtue of faith, Bellar. 
mine proffers two different answers: (1) that putative baptism is sufficient 
for real membership; (2) that putative baptism is not sufficient. He prefers 
the latter answer as the better, although the former is the only one coherent 
with his whole position. Suarez presses this point with vigor.” There are 
other difficulties against his theory, in the solution of which Bellarmine 
exhibits a greater or less degree of embarrassment and inconsistency. 

Suarez’ ecclesiology emphasizes in a unilateral way the “intus” aspect 
of the Church, just as Bellarmine did its “foris” aspect. For all its deficiencies 
it affords a useful critique of Bellarmine’s doctrine on membership. 


... the Church is the body of Christ, which ought to be united with Him as with 
a head; it is united, moreover, by faith through which He dwells in our hearts. 
This is also the teaching of D. Thomas II-II, q.1, a. 9, ad 3... . The reason can 
be given in brief: since many men compose the Church, it is fitting that they 
be joined by some one form, and since a union of this kind is not natural, but 
results from grace, it is fitting that this form be supernatural, and belong to the 
order of grace; the first form, however, among the supernatural virtues is faith: 
therefore, etc.” 


On the basis of this definition Suarez concludes, “. . . all who have faith, 
are members of the Church, but all who lack faith are established outside 
the Church. . . .”" In answer to the objection that grave sinners are not 
real members of the Church because they are spiritually dead, Suarez 
replies that they can be called spiritually dead in the sense in which the 
phrase is used in the seventh chapter of the decree on justification of the 
Council of Trent; “*. . . nevertheless, they are members because they do not 
lack all impulse of spiritual life, since they retain faith by which they are 
in some way united to Christ.’”"® For Suarez the Church and the Mystical 
Body are altogether identical, and there is no toleration of any dissociation 
of the two even in the case of individual members. It is, of course, true that 
Suarez’ ecclesiology presents more than ordinary difficulties unless one re- 
members that he considered the Church and the Mystical Body in what 
he called their essential and integral states. The former is the Ecclesia inde ab 
Abel; the latter is the visible Catholic Church. It is on the basis of this 
distinction that he postulates internal faith as the form of the essential 
Church which is numerically identical both before and after the coming of 
Christ. Bellarmine’s view that occult heretics are members of the Church 
is explicitly rejected by Suarez; for “*. . . such a heretic is not truly a member 


2 De Fide Theologica, disp. IX, sect. 1, no. 25. 3 Tbid., no. 3 
4 [bid., no. 5. 16 DB 800. 16 Suarez, op. cit., no. 12. 
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of Christ, since he is in no way united with Him through an act of spiritual 
life.”!” 

Suarez postulates as an essential minimum for membership in the Church 
in its essential state an internal bond that permanently and vitally conjoins 
amember to Christ the Head; Bellarmine postulates as an essential minimum 
a purely external link with the visible Church, even though there is internally 
no permanent vital influx from Christ the Head. For Suarez the member 
must always be living with some measure of habitual supernatural life; 
for Bellarmine some members can be completely dead spiritually. Neither 
position is satisfactory. 

It is not surprising to meet today allusions to the old controversy, evoked 
by the scrutinies brought to bear on the ecumenical movement by Catholic 
theologians, or situated in the context of the recent papal encyclical on 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Thus, for example, Richard Tremblay, O.?., 
defends a partial dissociation of the visible Church and the Mystical Body, 
comparing them to two circles whose peripheries are not perfectly coextensive 
but partly overlap one another. One of the arguments that he adduces to 
defend this view is that occult heretics are really members of the visible 
Church without at the same time being members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ.!’ Tremblay judges his general doctrine to be in complete harmony 
with that of Pope Pius’ encyclical. 

The distinguished ecclesiologist, M.-J. Congar, O.P., in his essay on St. 
Thomas’ idea of the Church, writes: 


Saint Thomas was, indeed, not unaware that certain facts and certain problems 
call for a distinction between the case of the Mystical Body and that of the social 
structure of the Church. . . . He knew that it is possible to be within the visible 
unity of the Church and have lost sanctifying grace or even the faith, while, 
on the contrary, it is possible to be interiorly justified and in possession of a lively 
faith without being joined to the Church in a visible manner. In the first instance 
one is within it mwmero tantum, and non merito; in the second instance, voto. These 
distinctions or grades, however, pertain to individuals, not to the Church her- 


self.29 








v7 Ibid , ho. 24. 

8“Corps Mystique et Eglise visible,” Théologie, Cahier IV (Etudes et Recherches 
publiées par le Collége Dominicain d’Ottawa; Ottawa: Editions du Lévrier, 1948), pp. 
35, 37. Cf. also P. Galtier, S.J., De Incarnatione et Redemptione, (2d ed., Parisiis, Beau- 
chesne, 1947), §562. 

19 Esquisses du mystére de l’Eglise, (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1941), pp. 81-2. St. 
Thomas, Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 4, a.5, ad 4m, writes, “Fides autem informis est communis 
omnibus membris Ecclesiae. . . .” Cf. also T. M. Kippeli, O. P., Zur Lehre des hl. Thomas 
ton Aquin vom Corpus Christi Mysticum (Freiburg im Schweiz, Paulusdruckerei, 1931), 
p. 128. 
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One could conclude from this citation that an occult heretic is a real member 
of the Church without being a member of the Mystical Body; whether this 
is the correct interpretation is not clear. Moreover, Congar in his article 
on schism gives a guarded approval to the view that an occult schismatic is, 
“‘d’une certaine maniére,”” a member of the visible Church—a view which 
regards “membership in the Church in so far as it is a social, visible body, 
and from a point of view that is rather sociological and juridical than interior 
and moral... .””*° 

Karl Rahner, S.J., in a long article on the teaching of the Encyclical 
Mystict Corporis relative to membership in the Church, touches on our 
question.” He holds that Bellarmine’s opinion is ‘on internal grounds 
unquestionably preferable,’ and adduces, among others, the following 
reasons for his preference: a) There is no more reason why an occult heretic 
should be excluded from the Church than any other sinner. Franzelin’s 
contention that an occult heretic is not a member because the Church is a 
kingdom of truth is unfounded; otherwise, one should logically exclude all 
grave sinners because the Church is a kingdom of love. 6) The non-Bellar- 
minian opinion is guilty of a confusion between two levels or dimensions 
of reality that must be most carefully distinguished,—‘‘the order of interior 
personal determination and interior grace, on one hand, and the order of 
external, juridical organization, and the visible sacramental sign, on the 
other.” Just as a sacrament can be valid without being fruitful, so too 
membership in the Church, which is in a certain sense ‘‘das Ursakrament,” 
can be valid without being fruitful. In other words, the external, juridical, 
constitutive elements of membership can be present and produce their 
effect, without the internal pneumatic elements, among which belongs the 
internal virtue of faith, being simultaneously present and operative. One 
logically concludes to a complete divorce, at least on the level of individuals, 
between the juridical and pneumatic missions of the Church. 

20 “Schisme,” DTC, XIV, 1307 

21“Die Zugehdrigkeit zur Kirche nach der Lehre der Enzyklika Pius XII Mystici 
Cor poris Christi,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 69 Band (1947), 137-8. 

2 Tbid., p. 137. 

% The argument drawn from an analogy between valid and fruitful reception of the 
sacraments, and membership in the Church on the minimal basis of the mere presence 
of the external juridical signs of social incorporation, and membership that supposes the 


infused virtue of faith, is not accurate. If one wishes a sacramental analogy in these mat- 





ters, it would be more exact to appeal to the old dispute about the sufficiency of an “ex- 
ternal” intention in order validly to receive or administer a sacrament. If the intention 
is external, i.e., terminated in the mere external rite, the sacrament is invalid. In order 
validly to receive or administer a sacrament there is required an element situated within 
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There are other modern authors who hold that occult heresy deprives one 
of membership in the Church. P.-André Liégé, O.P., rightly insisting that 
the identity of the visible Church and the Mystical Body on earth is the 
primary teaching of the encyclical Mystici Corporis, concludes that member- 
ship in the Church always supposes ‘‘the presence of pneumatic elements.” 
For him the minimal pneumatic elements are the theological virtues of 
faith and hope. So too Johannes Brinktrine holds that the visible Church 
and the Mystical Body are coextensive, and that internal faith is required 
for membership in the Church.*® 

If, in the light of the foregoing, we address ourselves to the task of exploring 
the doctrine of Pius the XII’s recent encyclical on the need of internal 
faith for real membership in the Church of Christ, we find that, though the 
question of occult heresy is not formally treated, there is nevertheless solid 
evidence that the encyclical demands such faith as an essential require- 
ment for real membership in the visible Church. 

We find in the encyclical** a definition of real (reapse) membership that 
is prima facie equivalent to that of St. Robert Bellarmine; and it is thus 
that Rahner understands it.” Yet Bellarmine, who is cited later in the course 
of the encyclical, is not mentioned here, though one might have expected 
otherwise, were the definition of the encyclical identical with his. The 
omission, if indeed it is one, was deliberate; for a closer examination of 
the paragraph shows that its teaching on the minimal requirements of real 
membership differs essentially from that of Bellarmine. The difference is 
that the Pope requires some measure of internal supernatural life, or the 
presence of a pneumatic element, in order to have real membership. He 
begins by enumerating the visible elements which mark out real member- 
ship; these are formulated in a positive and negative way: (a) the reception 
of baptism, (6) the profession of the true faith, (c) freedom from schism 








what Rahner calls the internal dimension, i.e., at a minimum, the intention to administer 
or receive a sacred rite. On the basis of this analogy the mere external profession of faith, 
coupled with internal heresy, has no efficacy in realizing membership. 

*“T’Appartenance a |’Eglise et l’Encyclique Mystici Corporis Christi,” Rev. des Sc. 
Ph. et Théol., XXXII (1948), 352. 

* “Was lehrt die Enzyklika Pius XII Mystici Corporis iiber die Zugehérigkeit zur 
Kirche?”’ Theologie und Glaube, IV Heft (1948), 290, text and note 2. Cf. also V. Morel, 
0.F.M. Cap., “Le Corps Mystique du Christ et l’Eglise Catholique Romaine,” Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, LXX (1948), 719-20. 

* 4AS, XXXV (1943), 202, par. 21. The references to the encyclical will be to the 
AAS edition by page. The paragraph number will also be given for convenience. The 
italics are always the author’s. 

7 Rahner, op. cit., 145-7. 
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and excommunication. In support of this teaching he appeals to two places 
from St. Paul (I Cor. 12:13, and Eph. 4:5), which are taken from a context 
wherein are found exhortations to unity grounded on the truth that we 
are one Body vivified by the one Spirit.* It seems clear, then, that he sup- 
poses the co-presence of pneumatic elements as symbolized or effected by 
the juridical and sacramental elements. In the last sentence of the same 
paragraph Pius XII proposes a summary in a negative form of his doctrine 
on real membership in the Church. ‘It follows that those who are divided 
in faith or government cannot be living in one Body such as this, and 
cannot be /iving the life of its one Divine Spirit.” It is supposed then that real 
members must live with the life of the one divine Spirit which vivifies the 
one Body. That occult heretics do not live with the life of this Spirit is 
clear, for faith is the beginning and root of that divine life, and without 
a permanent vivifying bond in uno credito the Spirit is not present. The 
efforts made by authors who defend the membership of occult heretics, 
to show that such heretics do possess some measure of pneumatic life and 
are in some sort of contact with the Spirit that vivifies the Body, are not 
satisfactory; at best their arguments conclude only to some sort of material 
juxtaposition or contiguity between the material heretic who remains in 
the visible Church, and the soul of the Church itself, but not to a vital 
union.”? 

The same conclusion can be drawn even more clearly from the following 
paragraph of the encyclical,*” wherein the Pope affirms that owing to the 
endless mercy of our Saviour sinners have a place “in His mystical body,” 
for not all grave sins are such as by their very nature to cut a man off 
“from the Body of the Church.” To the implied difficulty that sinners, as 
spiritually dead, can have no place in the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Pope replies: ““Men may lose charity and Divine grace through sin . . . and 
yet not be deprived of all life, if they hold on to faith and Christian hope. . . . 
The Pope, unlike Bellarmine, admits the supposition of the difficulty, vis., 
that a real member must be living with the life of the Spirit; and he places 


” 


that life primarily in the infused virtues of faith and hope, which remain 
even after charity has been lost. Again it is obvious that an occult heretic 
cannot meet this test of real membership in the Body of the Church. 


*% Thus I Cor. 12:11, ‘“‘Haec autem omnia operatur unus atque idem Spiritus dividens 
singulis prout vult’’; and Eph. 4:3, “Solliciti servare unitatem Spiritus in vinculo pacis.” 

29 Cf. Lercher-Schlagenhaufen, De Ecclesia Christi, (Barcelona: Herder, 1945), §437; 
and A. Straub, De Ecclesia Christi, (Oeniponte: Rauch, 1912), §1296. 

© M ystici Corporis, 213, par. 22. 

31 The Pope speaks of “peccatum quo mystica maculantur Redemptoris membra” and 
“infirmum Iesu Christi membrum”; with Augustine he urges that sinners “in Ecclesiae 
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The inner pneumatic life of the whole visible Church and of its single 
members is brought out with more detail and with an even greater per- 
tinency to our question in that section of the Encyclical® which sets forth 
the third reason “. . . why the social Body of the Church should be honored 
by the name of Christ: that reason lies in the fact that our Saviour Himself 
sustains in a Divine manner the society which He founded.” It is to be 
noted carefully that here, just as in the two previous considerations on 
the requirements for real membership and the membership of sinners, 
the Pope predicates either implicitly or explicitly pneumatic life of the 
visible juridical Church, not merely in its totality but in each of its several 
members. Adopting a development of Bellarmine, the Pope teaches that 
Christ “. . . so sustains the Church, and so, in a certain sense, Jives in the 
Church that it is, as it were, another Christ.” The social Body of the Church 
exists, “another Christ, as it were,’ because ‘‘. . . our Saviour shares His 
most personal prerogatives with the Church in such a way that she may 
portray in her whole life, both external and interior, a most faithful image of 
Christ.’* That the visible Church in the totality of its life, both external 
and internal, is an image of Christ, is due to the twofold mission, juridical and 
pneumatic, by which our Lord has formed His Church. It is in virtue of this 
latter mission that ‘Christ our Lord brings the Church to live His own 
supernatural life, by His divine power permeates His whole Body and 
nourishes and sustains each of the members . .. very much as the vine nourishes 
and makes fruitful the branches which are joined to it.”** It is to be noted 
that not merely the whole body but also the single members live with the 
life of Christ, as the branches of the vine; the plain allusion to the fifteenth 
chapter of St. John brings out clearly that the union between Christ and 
the single members of his social Body is a permanent vital union in the 
supernatural order. 

The divine principle of life given by Christ in the pneumatic mission is 














compage sanari, quam ex illius corpore veluti insanabilia membra resecari” (Mystici 
Corporis, 213-4, par. 23). He teaches that Our Lord has permitted a proneness to sin 
to be found “in altioribus etiam mystici sui Corporis membris”; and he warns that “‘si 
igitur nonnulla membra spiritualibus morbis laborant, non est cur erga Ecclesiam nostrum 
minuamus amorem” (p. 225, par. 64). Mother Church bravely strives to bring back to 
spiritual health ““membra vel infirma vel saucia’’ (p. 225, par. 65). Nowhere, however, does 
the Pope refer to sinners as ‘dead’ members. 

® Mystici Cor poris, 217-20, pars. 51-6. 

® [bid., 217-8, par. 52. On this point cf. S. Tromp, “Litterae Encyclicae Mystici Cor- 
poris. Annotationes,” Periodica, XXXII (1943), 393-5; and Corpus Christi Quod Est 
Ecclesia, (2d ed., Romae, apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1946), pp. 24-5, 52-3, 
83-5. 

4 [bid., 218, par. 53. 8 Loc. cit. 
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the Paraclete, the Spirit of Christ, merited for us on the cross by the shedding 
of His blood and communicated to the Church in an abundant outpouring, 
“... so that she, and her single members, may become daily more and more 
like to Our Saviour.’”* It is the function of the Holy Spirit, as an invisible 
principle of life and power, “. . . that all the parts of the Body are joined 
one with the other and with their exalted Head; for He is entire in the 
Head, entire in the Body and entire in each of the members. To the members 
He is present and assists them in proportion . . . to the greater or less grade 
of spiritual health which they enjoy.” The Spirit of Christ, therefore, as a 
vivifying and unifying principle, conjoins all the parts of the Body with 
one another and with their exalted Head. The reason for this vital union 
is that the Holy Spirit, like the soul in the human body, is entire in the 
Head, entire in the Body, and entire in each of its members. It is, of course, 
true that there is a diversity of the Spirit’s vital presence in the several 
members by reason of the greater or less spiritual health which they possess, 
Here again, however, the argument supposes that each member without 
exception possesses interior supernatural life, a life that is not transient but 
permanent, for it is the result of an active presence of the Spirit of Christ. 
That this presence is habitual is clear: 1) from the use of the word “‘prae- 
sens”; 2) from the implied comparison to the activity of the human soul 
in the body; 3) from the words of Leo XIII cited at the close of this para- 
graph: “This presence and activity of the Spirit of Jesus Christ is tersely 
and vigorously described by Our Predecessor of immortal memory Leo XIII 
in his Encyclical Letter Divinum Illud in these words: ‘Let it suffice to 
say that, as Christ is the Head of the Church, so is the Holy Spirit her 
soul.”*® An occult heretic cannot meet the test of membership in the social 
body of the Church that is implied in this development of Pius XII on 
Christ as the sustainer of the society which He founded. The reason is that 
a heretic does not possess any habitual vivifying presence of the Spirit of 
Christ which effects a vital interior union with the Head and the other 
members. The created effects which are the ground of this vital presence 
of the Holy Spirit consist, so the Pope tells us, “. . . in those heavenly 
gifts which our Redeemer together with His Spirit . . . from whom come 
supernatural light and holiness, make operative in the Church.’° The phrase 
“supernae lucis dator” together with the cognate development in paragraph 


%8 M ystici Cor poris, 219, par. 54. 7 [bid., 219, par. 55. 

* For a discussion of what is meant by “presence” in its plenary sense, cf. Mystici 
Cor poris, 231-32, par. 80. 

» [bid., 220, par. 55.  Ibid., 220, par. 56. 
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49"! is a manifest allusion to the gift of faith which is the beginning and root 
of all supernatural life and union with Christ. 

The conviction that occult heretics cannot be members of the Church is 
fortified by a consideration of those parts of the Encyclical in which the 
Pope rejects any antinomy between a Rechiskirche and a Liebeskirche, be- 
tween the juridical and the pneumatic missions of the Church. When the 
Pope is deveioping the reasons why the “social body of the church” is 
rightly called “mystical,” he grounds the appositeness of this term, in 
part at least, on the fact that it enables one to distinguish the social body 
of the Church from any natural moral body. In a natural moral bod, there 
is only a moral and juridical “principle of unity,” viz., a common end and 
the common collaboration of all under social authority for the attainment 
of that end. In the Mystical Body of Christ, besides this moral and juridical 
principle of union, 


. a distinct internal principle is added, which exists effectively in the whole 
and in each of its parts, and whose excellence is such, that of itself it is vastly 
superior to whatever bonds of union may be found in a physical or moral body. 
This is . . . the Spirit of God, Who, as the Angelic Doctor says, numerically 
one and the same, fills and unifies the whole Church.* 


The Holy Spirit is therefore really (‘‘reapse’’) existing, and effectively so, 
in the whole body of the visible Church and in all its parts, so that the 
Church, though it is and remains a perfect society in the juridical order, is 
by no means wholly within this order. The Church, like its divine founder and 
model, is theandric, precisely because it is vivified in its totality and in 
all its parts by the Spirit of Christ. This sublime truth is pregnantly stated 
in the phrase “the visible society founded by Him and consecrated in His 
blood.” It is especially significant that the Holy Father, in describing 
the intimate union that exists between the juridical and pneumatic missions 
of the Church, brings out explicitly the basic place which the virtue of faith, 
both in its internal and external aspects, has in the life of the Church. 
“The Eternal Father wished it (i.e., the Church as a perfect juridical so- 
ciety) to be the ‘kingdom of the Son of His predilection,’ but it was to 
be a real kingdom, in which all believers would make the ful/ obeisance of 


“ [bid., 216, par. 49. One might profitably refer here to the matter on forced conver- 
sions, 243-4, par. 102. 

© [bid., 221, par. 58. Note here how the predicate ‘‘mysticum” is attached to “sociale 
Ecclesiae Corpus.” 

* Tbid., 222, par. 60. “ Tbid., 224, par. 62. 
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their intellect and will. . . .”** The explicit reference to the Vatican Council 


(DB 1789) shows that there is question here of the internal virtue of faith, 
by which all the faithful (‘“‘credentes omnes”) render to God the full homage 
of intellect and will. Occult heresy cannot be said to be a plenary homage 
of the intellect, nor does it allow for that intimate and vital union of the 
juridical and pneumatic missions of the Church which the Pope urges not 
merely on the social but also on the individual level. Indeed, it is precisely 
on this matter of faith that the Pope teaches that there can be no opposition 
or conflict between the juridical and pneumatic aspects of the Church. 
“There can, then, be no real opposition or conflict between the invisible 
mission of the Holy Spirit and the juridical commission of Ruler and Teacher 
received from Christ. Like body and soul in us, they complement and perfect 
each other, and have their source in our one Redeemer. . . .”** The teaching 
office of the Church is attached to its juridical mission (‘the juridical 
commission of Ruler and Teacher received from Christ’’); to the internal 
mission of the Spirit of Christ is due the virtue of faith. An occult heretic 
may be said to be in some sort of mechanical way in union with the juridical 
mission of the Church, but certainly not with its pneumatic mission. There 
is then brought about a dissociation which the encyclical reprobates. 
The same doctrine is brought out in that section of the encyclical wherein 
the Pope treats ‘‘of our union with Christ in the body of the Church” ;—a 
sublime union which the encyclical explicitly states is ecclesiological, and 
which is so intimate that our Divine Redeemer constitutes “with the society 
that is His body . . . but one mystical person, that is to say, to quote Au- 
gustine, the whole Christ.’ Our union in and with Christ through the 
Church is, first of all, on the social and juridical level; and among the 
juridical bonds of union is instanced the external profession of faith by all 
the members of the social Body of Christ. “Now since this social Body of 
Christ has been designed by its Founder to be visible, this cooperation 
of all its members must also be externally manifest ‘hrough their profession 
of the same faith, and their sharing the same sacred rites. . . .’** However, 
our union with Christ in the Church far surpasses the mere juridical order, 
for “‘. . . still anothe: principle of union must be added to these juridical bonds 
in those three virtues which link us so closely to each other and to God: 
Christian faith, hope and charity.’** As charity is not required for real 


5 Tbid., 224, par. 63. 46 Loc. cit. 
 Mystici Cor poris, 225-26, par. 67. The whole development is to be found in pp. 225-33, 
pars. 67-84. 


* Ibid., 227, par. 69. 49 Tbid., 227, par. 70. 
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membership and as hope does not concern us here, we may fix our at- 
tention on what the Pope says of faith. 


This Christian faith binds us no less closely with each other and with our Divine 
Head. For all we who believe, “having the same spirit of faith,” are illumined by 
the same light of Christ, are nourished by the same food of Christ, live under 
the jurisdiction and teaching authority of Christ. If the same spirit of faith breathes 
in all, we all are living the same life “in the faith of the Son of God, . . .”’5° 


Here again it is clear that the Holy Father is teaching that our union with 
Christ the Head through the social Body of the Church is founded on the 
twofold juridical and pneumatic mission, and that among the pneumatic 
elements internal faith occupies in the genetic order the first place. A similar 
development is found in the second chapter of the thirteenth session of the 
Council of Trent (DB 875), wherein the Eucharist is described as “. . . the 
symbol of that one body of which He exists as the head, and to which 
He wished us to be joined as members by a most intimate bond of faith, 
hope and charity. . . .” However, the same Council in the seventh chapter 
of the sixth session (DB 800) states that the virtue of faith, even when 
not informed by charity, does unite us with Christ the Head. “For faith, 
unless hope and charity are added to it, neither unites one perfectly with 
Christ, nor makes one a living member of His Body.” This imperfect, but 
habitual and vital union with Christ the Head through the virtue of faith 
is clearly demanded by the Pontiff of all who are within the social Body of 
the Church. 

It is to be remarked that none of the foregoing arguments, by which we 
have endeavored to show that, according to the teaching of the encyclical, 
occult heresy is incompatible with membership in the visible Church of 
Christ, supposes as a postulate of its validity the complete identity of the 
visible, juridical Church and the Mystical Body of Christ. The encyclical 
does plainly affirm that complete identity; indeed, this affirmation may be 
said to be its main theme. Yet, this affirmation is not integral to our argu- 
ment. We have reasoned uniquely from certain predicates which the Pope 
attributes to what he pleases to call the social Body of the Church; these 
predicates are applied to the visible Church not only in its totality but 
also in each of its several members. The conclusion has been drawn that 
the juridical and pneumatic missions of the Church are conjoined, at least 
in some measure, in every member of the visible Church, and, more specif- 
ically, that the pneumatic mission demands the presence of the infused 


% Ibid., 227-8, par. 71. 
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virtue of faith in all the Church’s members. It follows therefrom that all 
members of the visible Church are necessarily members of the Mystical 
Body, but, as far as our argument is concerned, the converse is not necessarily 
true. The conclusion of our argument, however, can well be considered a 
confirmation of the fact that the encyclical does teach the complete identity 
of the Mystical Body and the visible, juridical Church. 

As to the objection that, if the Church is a “kingdom of truth” founded 
on the virtue of faith, so too it must be by the same token a “kingdom of 
love” founded on the infused virtue of charity, one may answer that the 
Church is and remains, at least in an inchoative sense, a kingdom of love even 
in those sinners who have lost the theological virtue of charity. The reason is 
that each member must possess the abiding disposition, manifested in act, to 
live together with the rest of the Church, as a part of a greater whole, under 
the guidance of the hierarchy, in a spirit of mutual aid and social unity. In 
other words, the spirit of schism must be absent. This permanent attitude is 
either a disposition toward the fulness of ecclesiastical union which supposes 
the infused virtue of charity, or is a residue that continues after the loss of 
that theological virtue." 

One may conclude, then, that, while the question of occult heresy and 
membership in the Church may at times undeniably be a verbal rather than 
a real dispute, it is not necessarily nor always so. When the question is so 
proposed that it involves not merely a matter of suitable nomenclature but 
rather a partial dissociation between the visible Church and the Mystical 
Body of Christ, then it seems clear that in the light of the recent encyclical 
it is no longer safe doctrine. 


Weston College FRANcIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


Cf. M.-J. Congar, O.P., ““Schisme,”” DTC, XIV, 1299-1302; S. Tromp, S.J., Corpus 
Christi Quod Est Ecclesia, pp. 135-7; C. Passaglia, S.J., De Ecclesia Christi, (Ratisbonae: 
Manz, 1853), lib. III, cap. 35, §461-69, and cap. 40, §683 sqq. 
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THE PAGAN ACTS OF THE MARTYRS 


In recent years many additions have been made to the literature which 
scholars have called the ‘Pagan Acts of the Martyrs” or the Acta Alex- 
andrinorum.' These Acta consist of a number of semi-literary pieces written 
primarily for the interest of Alexandrian Greeks throughout the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. They give a tendentious account in dramatic 
or “protocol” form of various encounters between prominent Alexandrian 
patriots and the Roman emperors, ending often but not always in torture or 
execution. Extant only in papyrus fragments, some only scraps of a few 
lines and others of considerable length, they have been constantly turning 
up at various times, either from excavations in Egypt or in sales of Greek 
papyri, since 1839 at least, although their importance was not fully realized 
till later. 

The dramatic dates of the events portrayed in the Ac/a extend roughly 
from the reign of Augustus down to the reign of Commodus (180-92); they 
therefore precede and extend somewhat beyond the date of composition of 
the first Christian martyr-acts. Most of the actual papyri, however, on which 
the Acta Alexandrinorum were transcribed (often on the backs of discarded 
records and accounts) date from the end of the second or the beginning of the 
third century. Counting merely the pieces that have been published, some 
thirteen or fourteen distinct Acta have been identified with good proba- 
bility.2 For one reason or another—sometimes because Egyptian fellahin 
will deliberately tear up a manuscript and sell the pieces separately in order 
to fetch a higher price—fragments of this literature lie in libraries or museums 

‘See A. Bauer, “Heidnische Mirtyrerakten,” in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, I (1901), 
29-47. 

* The Acta already published are: (1) The “Boule-papyrus,” ed. Norsa and Vitelli in 
Papiri d. Societd italiana, X (1932), n. 1160, now in Florence. So-called because it recounts 
the demand of the Alexandrians for a Boule, probably of the emperor Augustus; (2) 
Oxyrhyncus Papyri (P. Oxy. n. 1089}, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; it narrates 
(most probably) the bribing of the Roman prefect Flaccus in the Alexandrian temple of 
Serapis some time before the year A.D. 38; (3) the “Gerousia Papyrus,” ed. by A. von 
Premerstein as P. bibl. univ. Giss. 46, Giessen, 1939; now in the Giessen Universitits- 
bibliothek. So-called because of its mention of an Alexandrian gerousia. The dramatic 
date is sometime at the beginniug of the reign of Gaius; (4) Acta Isidori, existing in three 
recensions: A, ed. by U. Wilcken in his Grundsziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
I, 2 (1912) n. 14; B, ed. by Sir Harold Bell as P. Lond. Inv. 2785 in Archiv, X (1932), 
5-16; and C, ed. by W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband as P. Berol. 8877 in Sitzungsber. preuss. 
Ak. d. Wiss. (1930), pp. 604-679. Most scholars today agree that the dramatic date is 
A.D. 52/3; (5) Acta Hermaisci (P. Oxy. 1242) ed. by Grenfell and Hunt, now in the British 
Museum. The dramatic date is sometime during the reign of Trajan before 114 A.D.; (6) 
Acta Pauli et Antonini, existing in two recensions, A and B. B, the later is BGU 341 (i.e., 
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in Berlin (at least before the war), Giessen, Erlangen, London and Oxford, 
Florence and Milan, Cairo, Paris, Brussels, and at our own Yale University, 

They have been originally styled ‘‘Pagan Martyr-Acts” because of their 
similarity in form with the Christian martyr-acts. I say similarity of form, 
because from the point of view of content it must be admitted, even by the 
most biased scholar, that to find actual parallels between the pagan and the 
Christian acts is difficult, if not impossible. Early researches in this field by 
Bauer, Holl, Geffcken,’ Reitzenstein,* and others, gave the impression that 
much more could be discovered than actual research eventually achieved. 

Externally, of course, in both types of martyr-acts there is the use of the 
“protocol” style (an imitation of the official protokolloi or commentarii, the 
authentic minutes of the trial), the emphasis on sharp verbal exchanges, the 
display of a heroic contempt for death, and at times (though this is rarer in 
the authentic Christian acts) a caricature of the Roman officials involved. 


Griech. Urkunden aus den kin. Museen zu Berlin) and was in Berlin before the war. A, 
the earlier, exists in two fragments: one in the British Museum, the other in the Louvre: 
best edition in Wilcken, Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitismus, Leipzig, 1909. These Acta 





concern the hearing of Greek and Jewish embassies before and sometime after 
the Jewish revolt of 115-117; (7) Acta Athenodori (P. Oxy. 2177), ed. by Mr. C. H 
toberts, gives account of another embassy before Hadrian (most probably); (8) Acta 
A ppiani, in two fragments from the same roll: one in the Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Connecticut, edited as P. Yale Inv. 1536 by Professor C. B. Welles in Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXVII (1936), 7-23. The other fragment, now in the British Museum 
was edited by Grenfell and Hunt as P. Oxy. 33 

The following fragments have been identified as Acta with ing degrees of prob- 
ability: (9) P. Oxy. 471, the “Trial of the P 
Trajan, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; (10) BGU 588, an unidentified scrap first 
edited by F. Krebs in 1898; (11) P. Fayum 217, first edited in 1900 by Grenfell, Hunt and 
Hogarth; now in the Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels 








refect Maximus” probably under the emperor 


Others less probably are: (12) P. Erlangen 16, edited by W. Schubart in 1942; (13 
P. Bouriant 7, from the Bouriant private collection edited by the late P. Collart, Paris, 
1926; (14) P. Aberdeen 136, edited by Mr. E. G. Turner in 1939, acquired by the University 
of Aberdeen in 1896. This scrap merely mentions an “army” and then “the Jews.” 

3See J. Geffcken, “Die christliche Martyrien,’’ Hermes, XLV (1910), 481-505, and a 
few years later, K. Holl, “Die Vorstellung vom Mirtyrer und den Martyrerakte in ihrer 
gesch. Entwicklung,” in Neue Jahrb. fiir d. klass. Altertum, XXXIII (1914), 521-56. 

‘R. Reitzenstein, “Die Nachrichten iiber den Tod Cyprians,” SB. Akad. Heidab., 
IV (1913), Abh. 14. 

$In this respect there is very little to be modified of what was said by H. Delehaye, 
Les Passions des martyres et les genres liltéraires, Brussels 1921, esp. pp. 150 ff., even 
though many new pieces have been discovered since then. For a more recent treatment 
of pagan “martyr-literature”’ in general, see A. Ronconi, “‘Exitus illustrium virorum,” 


in Stud. ital. di fil. class., XVII (1940), 1-32 
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PAGAN ACTS OF THE MARTYRS 


The similarities, such as they are, may be accounted for in large measure by 
what I may call the “two milieus theory,” often used by scholars to explain 
cases of apparent literary dependence. Two different milieus, here the Alex- 
andrian Greek, on the one side, and the persecuted Christians on the other, 
even though absolutely isolated and without any interdependence, may 
actually produce similar works because of similar stimuli operating in each 
case in highly similar circumstances. In both cases here we have persecuted 
groups, Christians and Alexandrians, and in both a desire to preserve the 
account of their heroes’ sufferings. Both fell under the legal machine of 
Rome: the Christians, charged with various capital crimes ranging from 
maiestas to the simple violation of the senatusconsultum, ‘“‘ne sint Chris- 
tiani’;* the Alexandrians, also tried and executed (usually) for maiestas in 
their stubborn struggle to overthrow the Roman yoke or at least to secure 
equitable conditions of government and taxation. But here the similarities 
cease; for the issue, at least in the more intelligible fragments of the Acta 
Alexandrinorum, is clearly political. More often than not these Greeks seem 
to have been scoundrels; and the accounts of their trials stand today as per- 
haps the most violent extant criticism of Roman domination (a valuable 
check perhaps on the theme of most of the orthodox, traditional histories 
of Rome’s great civilizing influence),’ as well as the earliest examples of 
fanatical anti-Semitism. 

The Acta Alexandrinorum, like the Christian acts, were probably not a 
single work, despite the efforts of some recent scholars to establish this.° 
More likely they were the result of a simple reworking, from time to time, of 
the various accounts of the trials, preserved both orally and in documents. 
From various Christian acts, we know that a strict record was taken down 
by exceptores or notarii of all that was said or done during the trial; and once 
the account was read back and checked by the presiding official it was a 
grave offence to add anything irrelevant or change any detail. The approved 


§ For a summary of the various charges on which the martyrs were allegedly convicted, 
see the article by H. Leclerq, “Martyrs,” DACL 10 (1931), esp. 2425 ff., with the literature 
there cited. 

7See in this connection H. Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom, Berlin, 1938, 
esp. pp. 57 f. 

®See Wilcken, Antisemitismus, sup. cit.; Sir H. I. Bell, “Antisemitism in Alexandria,” 
in Journ. Roman Studies, XXXI (1941), 1-19, who traces antisemitism down to Christian 
times 

*V. g., A. von Premerstein, sup. cit., and in his “Zu den sogennanten Miartyrerakten,” 
Philologus, Suppl. 16, Heft 2, Leipzig 1923, who is followed in this by E. Meyer, Ursprung 
und Anfinge des Christentums, Berlin, III (1923), p. 540 n. 
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commentarii or acta were then kept in official Roman archives. Access could 
be had to these archives for the purposes of reference, but so far as we know 
they could not be removed. However, there must have been the usual leakage 
due to bribery or corruption; many officials tried to recover Acta that had 
been “loaned out,” while others in consequence forbade any commentaries 
to be written during the trials.'° 

The precise steps, of course, are obscure; but we do know that the Pagan 
Acts, like the Christian, did finally get into circulation. Professional writers 
were perhaps paid by interested parties to write up a more literary account, 
emphasizing the heroism of the Alexandrian Greek ‘‘martyrs’”’ and the un- 
scrupulousness of their Roman judges. From these archetypes resulted 
various copies and different recensions, each with its own peculiarities. 

Various elements offer an interesting comparison with the Christian acts. 
In some cases, the penalties are similar; in others there appear the same 
emperors whom the Christians had to face—Claudius, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Commodus. In the Acta Isidori, the accused calls the Emperor Claudius “a 
cast-off son of the Jewess Salome”’;" and many other references occur in the 
Acta to the Romans’ ill-breeding and lack of culture. In the so-called 
“‘Gerousia-Acta,” the Emperor Gaius (Caligula) settles the case by having 
one of the parties burnt alive—a form of death usually reserved for the lower 
classes (the humiliores) and used especially, as we know, in the case of the 
Christian martyrs.” 

In the Acta Appiani (a scrap of which is in Yale University Library), 
Appian, a gymnasiarch of Alexandria, is portrayed as boldly resisting the 
Emperor Commodus to his face. He contrasts Commodus’ avarice and dis- 
honesty with the philosophic kindness of his father Marcus Aurelius," 
Appian is urged by his fellow-prisoner Heliodorus to go forth calmly to his 
death: it will be his glory to lay down his life for his native city, Alexandria." 

Some of the Acta (v.g., /sidori, Pauli et Antonini, Hermaisci) are violently 
anti-Semitic. They become more interesting, too, when we realize how often 
in this early period Christians were mistaken for Jews, and the efforts they 


10 For the specific references, see H. Leclergq, loc. cit. 2477 ff. and also DACL I (1907) 
384 f. 

" Chrestomathie, loc. cit., n. 14, iii, 11 f. 

2 First recorded as used by Nero in his fantastic execution of the Christians (Tac. 
Ann. 15, 44); also, for the execution of St. Polycarp in A.D. 155 (Mart. S. Polyc., XI, 
3 ff.), of St. Pionius (Acta S. Pionii, 21), and many others. See Leclerq, loc. cit. 

3 P. Oxy., 33, ii, 7 ff. 

4 xdbos col tori bxép yAuxvrarns cov warpldos redevrijca, ibid. I, 12 ff. Later Appian 
goes out to die, clad in his gymnasiarch’s fillet and white shoes, dramatically shouting 
to the Romans to witness his execution. Here we might well apply the censure of Marcus 
Aurelius (Medilations XI, 3), who accused the Christians of dying out of sheer obstinacy 
and a love of theatrics. 
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made to make the distinction clear to the pagan world. In the Acta Isidori 
which took place under Claudius, most probably about A.D. 52-53, Claudius 
and the various ladies of his court are portrayed as witnessing a legal action 
between Isidorus, Alexandrian gymnasiarch, and M. Julius Agrippa II— 
that Agrippa, before whom St. Paul was later to plead his cause, whose 
sister Berenice nearly became Rome’s first Jewish empress. 

Isidorus was a notorious leader of the anti-Jewish faction at Alexandria 
that had organized the Jewish pogrom of August, A.D. 38;!° and in the same 
year, to ridicule Agrippa I, they staged a mock mime, dragging through the 
streets a fool named Karabas dressed as a king with a crown of papyrus and a 
stalk for scepter, while they shouted in mockery “Marein, Marein!’’* At 
any rate, in one of the recensions of the Acta Isidori (P. Berol. 8877), Isidorus 
accuses Agrippa II and the Jewish nation of trying ‘“‘to stir up the whole 
world.’’ This (supposedly said in A.D. 53) is a striking parallel to the warning 
issued to the Jews by Claudius in the first year of his reign in the famous 
Letter to the Alexandrians,” which has been interpreted by a few scholars, 
though probably without sufficient foundation, as referring to the early 
spread of Christianity.” 

Probably the most interesting of the Acta Alexandrinorum is the so-called 
Acta Hermaisci (P. Oxy. 1242, now in the British Museum). It concerns a 
hearing (or a cognilio extraordinaria) before the Emperor Trajan sometime 
before the year 114. Two embassies visit the emperor at Rome—the precise 
grounds of complaint are unknown—one composed of eleven or twelve 
Greeks, accompanied by a certain Paul of Tyre, who is their advocate; the 
other of seven Jews (the number would appear to be significant). Most of 
the popular romantic literature of the period, no matter how fantastic, 
usually had some religious theme. Possibly for this reason—or perhaps the 
detail is not authentic—the Alexandrians and Jews are pictured as “carrying 
their own gods.” The Alexandrians were carrying, we are subsequently told, 
a bust of the god Serapis; but the papyrus breaks off at this spot and we do 
not know what the Jews carried. It is difficult to believe that the anonymous 
pamphleteer, Greek though he was, would have attempted to portray the 
Jews as carrying an image of their God; more probably, as most scholars 
admit today, they brought along with them a parchment roll of the Torah, 
which the pagan felt they treated as something divine. 


* Philo In Flaccum 9, 67 ff.; Cohn-Reiter, VI, pp. 132 f. 

Ibid. 6, 36-9; Cohn-Reiter, p. 127. 

7 Promulgated in November A.D. 41; see the edition by Sir H. I. Bell, Jews and Chris- 
ians in Egypt, London, 1924, n. 1912. 

‘* For the literature on the controversy, see for example S. Lésch, Epistula Claudiana, 
Rottenberg, Bader, 1930, passim. 
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In the Acta Hermaisci, Trajan is caricatured as thoroughly dominated by 
his wife Pompeia Plotina; it is through her influence that both he and his 
senatorial council are biased in favor of the Jews. The papyrus is much 
mutilated, but in the last column (lines 40 ff.), the hearing has narrowed 
down to a verbal dispute between Hermaiscus and the emperor himself. It 


is Trajan who is speaking: 


Trajan: ...in your contempt for death you must be eager to die, answering 
me so insolently. 

Hermaiscus: Why, it grieves me to see your council filled with impious Jews. 

Trajan: Hermaiscus, this is the second time I am telling you: you are answer- 
ing me insolently, taking advantage of your noble birth 

Hermaiscus: What do you mean, I am answering you insolently, maxime im- 
perator? Explain this to me. 

Trajan: Asserting that my council is composed of Jews. 

Hermaiscus: So then, you do not like the name Jew? Then you ought to help 
your own people, and not take sides with the impious Jews. 

As Hermaiscus was saying this, the bust of Serapis which they were carrying 
suddenly began to sweat, and Trajan was astounded when he saw it. And ina 
while riots broke out in Rome and numerous shouts were raised, and everyone be- 
gan to flee to the hill-tops. ... 


And the papyrus breaks off before we can learn the consequences. 

The word “impious” (avéevos) is probably not so much a term of abuse asa 
reference to the fact that the Jews, like the Christians, were thought to be 
atheists because they used no images and refused to worship the recognized 
gods of the State. At any rate, some scholars have characterized this last 
scene of the Acta Hermaisci as a conflict between Jahweh and Serapis. 
With the Jews on one side appealing to their sacred books and the Greeks 
on the other holding the bust of Serapis, it is the latter (according to our 
anonymous author) who manifests to the Romans the righteousness of the 
Alexandrians’ cause. But the incident may, of course, have been 
apocryphal;’* in any case, it is questionable whether this precise religious 
conflict was consciously before the author’s mind. 

Of particular interest, however, is the reference to Trajan’s privy council 
as “filled with Jews.”’ This taunt of Hermaiscus can hardly have been true 
in its obvious sense. From the time of Claudius’ expulsion of the Jews from 


8 The phenomenon was familiar to Plutarch, who attempts to explain it naturally in 
his Coriolanus 38, 1 f. (ed. Ziegler-Lindskog, Teubner 1914, I, 2, p. 253). Without offering 
an explanation, the Byzantine writer Joannes Lydus (s. VI) in his De ostentis proem. 8 
(ed. C. Wachsmuth, Teubner 1897, p. 16) asserts that sweating or weeping statues signify 
internal strife (craceas éudvdXlovs). 
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Rome about the year 49/50,*° and Nero’s burning of the Christians in 64 
(whatever his reasons may have been),”' it was undoubtedly dangerous to be 
suspected of the vita Iudaica. Then Vespasian was the first to levy a special 
tax upon the Jews of the empire, the odious fiscus I[udaicus. There were, of 
course, individual exceptions to this rule, whenever it suited the Romans’ 
convenience; for example, in the case of the Herod family and Flavius 
Josephus. One of Vespasian’s trusted lieutenants, Ti. Julius Alexander, 
procurator of Judaea,” prefect of Egypt and later engaged in the siege of 
Jerusalem, was himself the nephew of Philo Judaeus and a renegade Jew.” 
As a matter of fact, it is possible that one of his descendants, who became a 
senator under Trajan, one Ti. Julius Alexander Julianus,”* may well have 
been on the privy council at this time. However, such instances stand out 
by their very rarity. 

Under Domitian, the Jewish tax was rigorously enforced and a system of 
denunciation developed by which anyone suspected of conversion to ‘the 
Jewish life’’ could be prosecuted.*® The first clear evidence of a Roman of 
senatorial rank convicted of the crime of vita Iudaica is Flavius Clemens, 
consul ordinarius for the year 95, Domitian’s own cousin and husband of 
Flavia Domitilla, the grand-daughter of Vespasian, Domitian’s niece.*® 


” 


* Suetonius Claud. 25, 3: “Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes expulit 
The decree here referred to is supported by Acts 18:1 ff. and Orosius VII, 6, 15, but 
strangely missing from Josephus, Eusebius and Tacitus. Dio Cassius (LX, 6, 6), writing 
over a century later, says that Claudius did not expel the Jews but merely forbade them 
to congregate. Whether or not, as some suggest, there was a revision made of a con- 
templated decree of expulsion, it became more and more difficult for Jews to remain at 
Rome. Suetonius’ testimony is clear evidence of the fact that even at this period the 
Romans confused Christianity and Judaism. On the Claudian decree, see W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, London, 1927 (ed. 16), p. 254, and K. Lake 
in Jackson-Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, part I, v, London, 1933, pp. 459 ff. 

Tac. Ann. 15, 44 and Suet. Nero 16. On the reasons for the execution see the note of 
A. Momigliano in the Camb. Anc. Hist., X (1934), pp. 887 f. 

“ For the pertinent references see A. Stein in Pauly-Wissowa R.E. X (1917), 153-7, n. 
59. 

*% Cf. Josephus Bellum Judaicum I, 220, 309. 

* See Groag in Pauly-Wissowa, loc. cit., 158 f., n. 61. 

*8 Cf. Suet. Dom. 12, “qui vel improfessi judaicam viverent vitam.” 

61 say the first clear evidence, for a discussion of all the prominent Roman personages 
to whom Christianity has been attributed would go far beyond the scope of this paper. 
Much of the essential evidence, both literary and archeological, is treated by Leclerq in 
“Aristocratiques,” DACL I (1907), 2846-86, as well as under the various names. For 
Flavia Domitilla’s inscriptions, see Dessau, Insc. Lat. Sel. 8306, and Corp. Insc. Lat. IV, 
948, 8942. As for the otlic:s, there is some probability in suspecting that Christianity was 
the reason for the charges against Pomponia Graecina, wife of the consul Aulus Platius, 
superstitionis externae rea in A.D. 57 (Tac. Ann. 13, 32), and the consul M’. Acilius Glabrio 
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Cassius Dio tells us that both were condemned “on a charge of atheism, a 
charge on which a number of others were convicted who had been slipping 
into Jewish ways of life.””” That Flavia Domitilla was a Christian, especially 
because of the discovery of her name and relationship on an inscription in 
the Catacomb of Domitilla, hardly anyone would deny, although the case is 
not so clear for Flavius Clemens himself. Whether he was actually a Chris- 
tian or a catechumen, or perhaps merely sympathetic with his wife’s religion, 
is immaterial to our present argument. The incident is at least a proof of 
how deeply the vifa Iudaica, in its Christian form, had penetrated into the 
ranks of Roman nobility by the year A.D. 95, even before the presumed date 
of the Acta Hermaisci under Trajan. 

Further it was the kindly Nerva, succeeding Domitian in 96, who abol- 
ished, along with the fiscus Iudaicus, the charge of vila Iudaica;* and hence it 
would not be rash to presume that during his reign as well as that of his 
successor Trajan, it became somewhat easier for a Jew or a Christian to hold 
the highest offices of the State, although admittedly there is no positive 
evidence of the fact until much later. 

With these few indications then, fragmentary though they admittedly be, 
there would seem to be some historical foundation for Hermaiscus’ exag- 
gerated charge that Trajan’s council “was full of Jews.” It seems not un- 
likely that the remark, whether authentic or not, was a reflection of rumors 
that circulated in Alexandria with the encouragement of the anti-Semitic 
party. Such rumors would tend to group together the family of Herod, 
renegade Jews like Ti. Julius Alexander, liberal Jews like Josephus, and 
lastly perhaps those strange Roman proselytes who had ‘taken up Jewish 
ways of life.”” To the well-born Greeks of the provinces who were still ignorant 
of Christianity, the distinction would be insignificant. 

There is one last point of contact we should indicate between the Pagan 
condemned along with Flavius Clemens (Cassius Dio, in the summary by Xiphilinus, 
LXVII, 14, 1 ff. It is possible that H. Janne is right, in L’Antiquité classique, II (1933), 
331 ff., in his suggestion that Christianity was the cause of the trial of the senator Cornelius 
Marcellus and Junia Lepida in the crime of “incestum...et diros sacrorum ritus” in 
A.D. 65 (Tac. Ann. 16, 8), and that Marcellus may have served as the foundation for the 
legend of the senator Pudens, supposed to have welcomed St. Peter at Rome. 

7 See Cassius Dio, LX VII, 14, 1-2, and Suet. Dom. 15. Oddly enough, Eusebius, in 
referring to the incident (H.£. III, 13) mentions only the penalty of Flavia Domitilla, 
making her the niece of the consul Flavius Clemens, instead of his wife. If Clemens himself 
had actually been a Christian, it is strange that Eusebius should have omitted the fact. 
Besides the article in DACL, see also Pauly-Wissowa, VI (1909), 2536-9, n. 62, with the 
literature there cited. 


8 Cassius Dio LXVIII, 1, 2. 
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Martyr-Acts and Christianity. The various scraps that we have recovered of 
the Acta Alexandrinorum, together with certain scattered references in 
contemporary literature, all indicate that this pagan Erbauungslileratur was 
quite extensive.” St. John Chrysostom may refer to it in one of his sermons.” 
And even earlier, Clement of Alexandria (who flourished about the very time 
when the Acta Alexandrinorum were being written) in speaking of martyr- 
dem, warns the faithful against those pseudo-martyrs who deliberately 
immolated themselves: “these do not save the true note of martyrdom... 
but deliver themselves to a futile death.’*' Again in another place he urges 
them to take profit from the tales of pagan ‘‘martyrs’’: men like Zenon 
who refused to reveal secrets under torture; another, who bit off his tongue 
and spat it in the tyrant’s face; and still others, whose stories were told by 
Timotheus of Pergamum in his work epi rns rav gitocdgwy avépeias.™ 

There is no positive evidence, however, that Clement or any other 
Christian was familiar with the various Pagan Acts that have actually been 
recovered from the sands of Egypt. It is sufficient that they were acquainted 
with the ‘‘martyr” literature in general, with the tales of the deaths of 
Socrates, of Cynics, Stoics, and other philosophers whose example could 
well inspire them in the unique conflict that was to be theirs with established 
Roman authority; and “these for a corruptible crown.” Further, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suggest that the fact that the commentarii of the 
trials of the Greeks had been in circulation may well have stimulated the 
Christians to set about securing the Acta of their own martyrs. 

How far the Christians, once the great tide of persecution had receded, 


*? For the references, see the article of Ronconi, sup. cit. n. 5, and the monograph of 
Von Premerstein sup. cit. n. 9. Cf., v.g., Pliny Ep. V, 5, 3; ILI, 16, 6; VII, 19, 5; VIII, 12, 
4f. 

In. S. Babylam 7 (PG LII, 543). 

1 Stromata, IV, 17, 1-3 (ed. Stahlin, II, p. 256, 1 ff.). 

® [bid., IV, 56, 1-2 (Stahlin, II, p. 274, 1 ff.). 

If some scholars are right, it may have been the ideal of Christian martyrdom that 
actually inspired the Cynic Peregrinus Proteus of Parium in his dramatic act of self- 
immolation on a pyre at the Olympic games of A.D. 165, during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (Lucian, De morte Peregrini 36 [ed. Jacobitz, Teubner, III, p. 294]). See the 
article by H. M. Hornsby, “The Cynicism of Peregrinus Proteus,” Hermathena, XLVII 
(1933), 65-84, esp. pp. 81 f. The evidence of Lucian’s essay on Peregrinus has not been 
fully exploited as an indication of the life of Asiatic Christian communities in the middle 
of the second century. If Lucian is to be believed, Peregrinus, after his conversion to 
Christianity, had held a prominent position in a Christian community as a writer and 
(probably) also as a presbyter, until for one reason or another he was excommunicated. 
Lucian suggests that he violated food-laws; but judging from the earlier career of Pere- 
grinus, it was undoubtedly something more serious. See Lucian, loc cit., 11-16 (Jacobitz, 
274-6). For a recent discussion, see Kurt von Fritz in R.E. XIX (1938), 656-63, n. 16. 
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changed and reworked the primitive commentaries for purposes of catechesis 
or edification, is beyond our present purpose to treat; the subject has been 
adequately dealt with by such scholars as Leclerq, Delehaye, and many 
others. What we do wish to indicate is the possibility of what we might term 
a praeparatio evangelica, even in the production of that literature we cal] 
the Christian martyr-acts, the literary monument to the countless “living 
and immortal beings, abiding forever in the keeping of that Church whose 
foundations are laid in their blood.’ 


Campion Hall, Oxford HERBERT A. MUSURILLO, S.J. 


4 P. Allard, Ten Lectures on the Martyrs, London, 1907, p. 340 
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AN ALLUSION TO MARY IN THE APOCALYPSE 


One of the most interesting expositions of the Bible to come from Cardinal 
Newman’s pen is his interpretation of the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. 
He reveals his understanding of the passage almost incidentally, treating 
of Catholic doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin.! The occasion for such a 
topic was afforded by the Eirenicon of ‘“‘my dear Pusey,” which the Cardinal 
characterized in an immortal phrase: ‘‘excuse me—you discharge your olive- 
branch as if from a catapult.’” At the outset Newman makes a distinction, 
sharply conceived and executed, between Catholic doctrine concerning the 
Blessed Virgin, which has been one and the same in substance from the be- 
ginning, and Catholic devotion to our Lady, which has increased with the 
centuries. His immediate interest is to make clear the belief of Catholics in 
our Lady; so he develops what he calls the “rudimental view” of Mary in 
the early Fathers: she is the second Eve. Incidentally, Newman’s use of the 
Fathers in instances such as these is a lesson in patristic methodology; he 
makes the argument from the Fathers count heavily. He proceeds to draw 
two inferences from the evidence adduced: the sanctity and the dignity of the 
Blessed Virgin. It is Newman’s treatment of Mary’s dignity that interests 
us here. 

The Cardinal begins with a contrary to fact hypothesis, the blessed 
memory which our first parents would have enjoyed had they not suc- 
cumbed.* We, their descendants, would never cease praising them. That is 
the way human beings are; they look back and celebrate heroes of the past. 
In the sphere of religion, opera eorum sequuntur illos; the deeds of the Saints 
never die. With regard to the Blessed Virgin, therefore, there is no valid 
reason for astonishment at Catholic belief in her dignity.‘ In fact, this aston- 
ishment seems to stem from the absence of a calm consideration of ‘ther 
historical position in the gospels.’””’ Newman proposes to find the doctrine 
of our Lady’s exaltation in the vision of the Woman and Child in the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse. It is no objection to say that such an interpreta- 
tion is poorly supported in the Fathers. Christians, and so the Fathers, never 

Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching (London: Longmans, 1891), 
II, pp. 50-61. The Cardinal’s few pages on the Apocalypse exerted no little influence, even 
on such technical theologians as Scheeben; cf. M. J. Scheeben, Mariology (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1946), I, p. 15. The work of Jacques Seynaeve on Newman and Scripture is not 
available to the writer. 

? Difficulties, p. 7. 

* Compare the similar hypothesis of St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 1, q. 100, a. 1. 

‘These preliminary observations remind one of Newman’s ideas on antecedent prob- 
ability. 
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had recourse to Scripture for proof of their doctrines except in the pressure 
of controversy; since the dignity of the Blessed Virgin was unchallenged, 
the absence of any support for this interpretation among the Fathers is not 
significant.® Nor is it an anachronism to ascribe such a picture of the Ma- 
donna (Woman and Child) to the Apostolic Age. Newman points to the 
numerous representations of Virgin and Child in the Catacombs to prove that 
this is not a modern idea. 

The Cardinal quotes Apoc. 12:1-6 almost in its entirety and immediately 
adds: *‘Now I do not deny of course, that under the image of the Woman, 
the Church is signified; but what I would maintain is this, that the Holy 
Apostle would not have spoken of the Church under this particular image, 
unless there had existed a blessed Virgin Mary, who was exalted on high, 
and the object of veneration to all the faithful.’® This is the corner-stone of 
Newman’s argument. The reason that St. John chose this particular imagery 
is to be found in the influence exerted by Mary’s position in the early Church. 
The choice of the Woman-symbol is rendered completely intelligible by the 
exaltation of the Lady who was the Mother of all Christians, with whom the 
infant Church ‘continued steadfastly in prayer” (Acts 1:14). When we re- 
call that the author of the Apocalypse is St. John, we appreciate the weight 
of the argument. What more natural than that the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, to whom the dying Jesus consigned the care of His mother as a sacred 
trust, would have in some way reflected her in his writings? If he set his hand 
to describe the Church in its battle with Satan, the figure of Mary, the 
Woman, would easily come to mind in describing the scene. Her attributes 
and prerogatives could alternate in his mind with the Church itself, the 
spouse of Christ, a “bride adorned for her husband” (Apoc. 21:2), which he 
was actually describing. As we shall see later in this note, that is the way 
St. John’s mind functioned in elaborating the symbols in the Apocalypse. 

Cardinal Newman then takes up the “‘sense’”’ conveyed by these symbols: 


No one doubts that the “‘man-child” spoken of is an allusion to our Lord; why 
then is not “the Woman” an allusion to His Mother? This surely is the obvious 
sense of the words; of course they have a further sense also, which is the scope of 
the image; doubtless the Child represents the children of the Church, and doubt- 
less the Woman represents the Church; this, I grant, is the real or direct sense, but 
what is the sense of the symbol under which that real sense is conveyed? Who are 

5 Difficulties, pp. 54 ff. It would be unwise to think that Newman “nodded” at this 
point. As a generalisation, his statement remains true; it is Mary’s dignity that is under 
consideration. 


6 Tbid., p. 58. 
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the Woman and the Child? I answer, they are not personifications but Persons. 
This is true of the Child, therefore it is true of the Woman.? 


This passage deserves careful reading. Newman distinguishes between two 
senses. It is clear that for him the real sense of the passage lies in interpreting 
the symbol of the Woman as the Church. But it is important to notice that 
to this symbol itself is attached a sense, a meaning; the symbol itself is a 
person, the Blessed Virgin who is exalted above the Dragon. One can surmise 
that Newman saw the exaltation implicit in the failure of the Dragon to 
seize the Woman’s offspring and in the vivid mise-en-scéne of 12:1, ‘a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon was under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.” What is the significance of this special meaning 
which Newman ascribes to the symbol? 

I believe that it can be reduced to the first point: the particular symbol of 
a Woman was chosen because of Mary, her exalted position and her relations 
with St. John. It is not that this is a special “sense” of Sacred Scripture; 
it is really an allusion to Mary, as Newman himself terms it. Newman insists 
that the symbol is not a personification but a person. In reality it is both. 
Since the real sense, intended by St. John and conveyed by the symbol in 
its context, has to do with the Church, we are dealing with a personification. 
On the other hand, since there is present a deliberate allusion to Mary as the 
mother of the Messias, conveyed by the particular symbol chosen by St. 
John, we are dealing with a person. In the symbol there is an allusion to 
Mary. We are not interested in following up the assertion that “the Child 
represents the children of the Church.” The unmistakable messianic reference 
in v. 5 precludes this; Christ alone is meant. There is no intention to defend 
Cardinal Newman here or to cling to every statement which he made, but 
simply to develop his approach to the problem and apply his principles to 
the text. 

Earlier in his answer to Pusey, Newman speaks at length of Mary as the 
second Eve. Now that idea emerges again in his consideration of what might 
be called the divine or eternal triangle: 


Such a meeting of man, woman, and serpent has not been found in Scripture. 
since the beginning of Scripture, and now it is found in its end. . . . If the dragon of 
St. John is the same as the serpent of Moses (Gen. 3) and the man-child is “the 
seed of the woman,” why is not the woman herself she, whose seed the man-child 


1 Ibid. These brief quotations are demanded by the sequence of thought; unfortunately, 
they do not fully convey the beautiful prose and rhythmic periods in which the Cardinal 
has written of our Lady. 
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is? And, if the first woman is not an allegory, why is the second? If the first woman 
is Eve, why is not the second Mary?’ 


This correlation of the Apocalypse with Genesis, omega with alpha, is a 
very beautiful thought; but one feels that the Cardinal may have been carried 
away with the sweep of the idea. On this view, there is more than an allusion 
to the Blessed Virgin in the Woman-symbol and there is no room for a 
thorough and logical interpretation of the Church-Woman throughout 
chapter 12. It is difficult to admit that this final touch adds any conviction 
to the Marian interpretation. One might maintain that St. John wrote with 
Gen. 3 in mind; but Newman’s statement would demand more than that. 

Such is Cardinal Newman’s interpretation of Apocalypse 12. It is evi- 
dently not a complete exegesis of this chapter. Newman seemed to imply that 
the chapter dealt with the Church as the central figure. But the symbol 
of the Church has overtones to it: a definite allusion to the Blessed Virgin, 
which St. John brought out cleverly by his choice of symbol. 

The weak point in this interpretation is to be found in what was called 
the *‘corner-stone” of Newman’s argument—that the choice of the Woman- 
symbol is necessarily due to Mary. This is only an application of what 
Newman really considered to be a principle of interpretation: 


Again, there is another principle of Scripture interpretation which we should 
hold as well as you, viz., when we speak of a doctrine being contained in Scripture, 
we do not necessarily mean that it is contained there in direct categorical terms, 
but that there is no satisfactory way of accounting for the language and expressions 
of the sacred writers, concerning the subject matter in question, except to suppose 
that they held concerning it the opinion which we hold; that they would not have 
spoken as they have spoken, waless they held it. For myself I have ever felt the 
truth of this principle, as regards the Scripture proof of the Holy Trinity; I should 
not have found out that doctrine in the sacred text without previous traditional 
teaching; but, when once it is suggested from without, it commends itself as the 
one true interpretation, from its appositeness, because no other view of doctrine, 
which can be ascribed to the inspired writers, so happily solves the obscurities and 


seeming inconsistencies of their teaching. ® 


The application of this principle to the doctrine of the Trinity is a singularly 
happy one. Thus one can hardly doubt that the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is meant in Lk. 1:35 (Annunciation), Lk. 4:1 (forty days in desert), 
Mt. 12:28-32 (sin against Holy Spirit). As Newman says, “they would not 
have spoken as they have spoken, wnless they held it.’”’ We must keep 
distinct, therefore, the probative value and the meaning of a text. 


 Ibid., pp. 58-59. * Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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But is it possible that the Apocalypse, unlike the Trinitarian texts indi- 
cated above, could be understood without any necessary reference to the 
Blessed Virgin? That St. John could have written as he did without her in 
mind? Perhaps because he felt that this possibility had not been sufficiently 
excluded, Newman added a few remarks on imagery in Sacred Scripture.'® 
On the whole, this part of his argument does not share in the general 
excellence of his interpretation. Newman did not reckon sufficiently with the 
marriage-symbol in the Old and New Testament. One of the most celebrated 
symbols in the Old Testament is that of Israel as Yahweh’s spouse. The 
dramatic course of their love and Israel’s infidelity is epitomized in the 
marital experiences of the prophet Osee. Jeremias accused Israel of playing 
the harlot with many lovers (3:1-13). Likewise, the twenty-third chapter of 
Ezekiel is a bitter denunciation of the two sisters, Northern and Southern 
Kingdom. The ideal spouse, Israel as it should be, was offered to view in the 
beautiful poetry of the Canticle of Canticles. This bold imagery, therefore, 
was in the warp and woof of Jewish tradition—God’s chosen people is His 
Spouse." In the New Testament the Church becomes the Jerusalem which is 
above, our mother (Gal. 4:26). Thus one could appeal to this tradition as 
sufficient reason for St. John’s choice of the Woman-symbol. 

This line of reasoning is more imposing, at first sight, than it merits. 
In the text of the Apocalypse, the woman is the mother of a male child who 
is certainly the Messias; the reference to Ps. 2, the ruling of the nations with 
a rod of iron, makes this clear. One must consider the Woman, therefore, as 
Israel, the faithful Jewish community from which the Messias issued. But 
from another point of view, this Woman is also the Church of the New 
Testament; the rest of chapter 12 demands that. Thus we must admit, 
leaving aside the question of Newman’s allusion, that the Woman-symbol is 
complex. At least two notions are in there, as all must admit. Allo combines 
both in one allegorical mother.” The plasticity of this Woman-symbol 
should not surprise us; this manner of thinking runs throughout the Bible. 
Thus the ‘Servant of Yahweh” passages in Isaias seem to depict now an 
individual, now a collectivity. In Daniel the figure of the Son of Man 
represents the Messianic King and the saints of the Most High. Such com- 

© [bid., pp. 59-61. 

"For further instances in the Old Testament, cf. D. Buzy, “L’allégorie matrimoniale 
de Jahvé et d’Israel et le Cantique des Cantiques,” Vivre et Penser, III* Série (1943/4), I, 
pp. 77-90. 

2E. B. Allo, O. P., Saint Jean L’A pocalypse (Paris: Gabalda, 1933), pp. 193-94: 
“La femme est la communauté des justes; c’est a la fois I’Israél fidéle d’od Jésus est sorti 
suivant la chair, et l’Israél spirituel qui est l’Eglise du Christ, les deux considérés comme 
ne faisant qu’un. Ainsi cette femme est une mére allégorique.” 
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plexity makes for uncertainty in interpretation, but the fact itself canno 
be gainsaid. 

Once we allow for the virtuality inherent in biblical symbols, we can see 
the reasonableness of Newman’s interpretation of the Woman. The hard 
and fast point at which it can be anchored is the explicit reference to the 
birth of the Messias. It is difficult to conceive that St. John could have 
written so vividly about the birth of Jesus without an allusion to Mary, 
without having her in mind. The “travail” and “anguish of delivery” do not 
preclude this. They are in line with the plasticity of the symbol and can be 
understood of Israel; it was not without the opposition of Satan that she 
gave the Messias to the world. As Allo suggests, one might even see a 
secondary reference to Mary’s compassio in giving birth to the Church." 

A brief examination of St. John’s treatment of the symbols in the eleventh 
chapter of the Apocalypse will provide an argument in favor of Newman’s 
claim of an allusion to Mary in the twelfth chapter. The episode of the two 
witnesses suggests the pattern according to which St. John’s mind functioned, 
The witnesses represent the missionary arm, the preaching activity of the 
Church." Into these two symbols St. John has fused a flood of Old Testa- 
ment imagery and even some from the New. Like the ancient prophets, they 
wear sackcloth (Is. 20:2). From Zach. 4:2 ff. St. John borrows the ideas of 
olive trees and lampstands. He adapts the passage. Whereas one lampstand 
in Zacharias represents Israel, in the Apocalypse two represent the witnesses. 
The two olive trees, which stand for the priesthood (Josue) and the kingship 
(Zorobabel), are similarly applied. These two witnesses are further described 
in terms of Elias and Moses (the witnesses of the Transfiguration in Mt. 
17:3). Their enemies will be devoured by fire (Elias in IV Kings 1:10 ff), 
They have power to prevent the rains (Elias in III Kings 17:1) and to tum 
waters to blood (Moses in Ex. 7:20). Where their Lord was crucified the two 
Witnesses shall be killed. But like their Lord they shall rise from the dead 
and ascend into heaven (as Elias and Henoch were said to be taken up, 
Ecclus. 44:16, 48:9, and after the example of Christ, Acts 1:9). In this 
example it will be seen that the individual details which go into the forma- 
tion of the symbol are not to be overemphasized by the exegete. Thus the 

allusion to Elias’ activity in the matter of the drought is an allusion toa 
perfectly evident fact in Jewish history. But it is not the intention of St. 

8 [bid., p. 194. 

As Swete puts it: “Rather the witnesses represent the Church in her function of 
witness-bearing ...and her testimony is symbolized by two witnesses....” Cf. H. B. 
wete, The Apocalypse of St. John (London: Macmillan, 1906), p. 132; J. S. Considine, 
O. P., “The Two Witnesses: Apoc. 11:3-13,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VIII (1946), 
pp. 377-92. 
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John to reiterate this. The fact has lost its old meaning; it corresponds to a 
new power, left unspecified, in the Church. Such details as this one are only 
the means to build up the elaborate picture of the effectiveness of the 
Church’s mission through the centuries; Moses and Elias exist only as 
symbols, in the author’s mind, of the power of the Church. 

" An analogous process is found in the setting of Apocalypse 12. St. John 
would have found it only too easy to draw on details concerning the Mother 
of God and to work them into his picture of the Church versus Satan. Once 
he had designed the general symbolism of Woman versus Dragon, he re- 
sorted to the same type of literary device that he used with the two witnesses. 
The Messias came from the Jewish race, Yahweh’s spouse; more specifically, 
He was the son of Mary. Thus St. John was operating on three levels: traits 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the Chosen People and of the early Christian Church 
could be utilized in his description. The idea offers far more for the devout 
mind than the prospect of the two witnesses, particularly from the point 
of view of Mary. Because for St. John she became the Woman par excellence. 
It was under such a title that she had been given into his loving care. Perhaps 
St. John himself in some way bridged the gap between his own era and the 
protoevangelium of Gen. 3:15. Consequently, it is inevitable that St. John 
would have had Mary in mind in writing Apocalypse 12:1, “‘a woman clothed 
with the sun. .. .”” Even though he is only introducing his characters and at 
this point his main protagonist, the Church, the figure of Mary hovers in 
the background. 

The final conclusion, then, is that Mary is found in Apocalypse 12 by way 
of allusion. The allusion is inherent in the particular symbol which is used 
to personify the Church. In view of St. John’s background and association 
with the Mother of God, and in view of his concrete statement about the 
birth of the Messias, one cannot be satisfied with a mere personification here. 
This goes beyond texts like Isa. 66:7 ff., Ezek. 16:8 ff., or any other biblical 
passage which personifies God’s people. On the other hand, St. John does 
not teach anything definite concerning the Blessed Virgin. There is no true 
biblical “‘sense”’ here. However, from the way St. John alludes to Mary, we 
may argue to the exalted position she enjoyed, to her dignity, as Newman 
intended. 

Cardinal Newman’s final word on the passage is to reply to the question 
why the sacred writers do not mention our Lady’s greatness: “I answer, she 
was, or may have been alive, when the apostles and evangelists wrote; 
there was just one book of Scripture certainly written after her death and 
that book does (so to say) canonize and crown her.’”® This stirring statement 


| * Difficulties, p. 61. 
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can hardly be true; there is no assurance how much of the New Testament 
was written when Mary’s earthly career came to an end. But it is worthy 
of the great Cardinal’s heart and devotion to our Lady. 

Newman’s approach to this problem is significant for two reasons. First, 
it enlarges our understanding of this famous passage in the Apocalypse, 
Secondly, it has a bearing on the Scriptural basis for the doctrine of our 
Lady’s Assumption into heaven. 

With regard to the understanding of the Marian character of this twelfth 
chapter, modern Catholic exegetes have been divided.'® One of the most 
recent commentaries on the Apocalypse, produced by A. Gelin for La 
Sainte Bible series,” takes a forthright stand: the Woman is a complex 
symbol, including the Jewish-Christian community and the Church; these 
verses can be applied to Mary in an accommodated sense. Other authors are 
unfortunately much less distinct, as Lusseau-Collomb," and Ignaz Rohr." 
On the other hand, Allo claims that the liturgical application to the Blessed 
Virgin is not a mere accommodation. But this sense, he says, is secondary or 
spiritual and the whole passage can be understood without it. Allo does not 
explain how this secondary sense is worked out. One might surmise that his 
explanation would be similar to remarks which he makes concerning the 
“divine” appearance of the Woman.”° St. John would have described the 
Church in terms applicable primarily to Christ’s mother, to the virgin of 
Isa. 7:14, in a blend of type and antitype. Allo makes another thoughtful 
suggestion when he allows that the symbol of the glorious mother could have 
borrowed something from the divine images of the pagan Orient. This 

opinion is far from the extreme views of Gunkel, Bousset and others who 

16Tt would go beyond the scope of this note to give an historical summary of inter- 
pretations. This has been done for the Fathers, devotional writers, theologians and exe- 
getes by Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap., in “Did Saint John See the Virgin Mary in 
Glory?” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XI (1949), 249-62. Here one can be content with a 
representative selection. It might be noted that J. B. Bonnefoy and A. Rivera agree that 
the Marian interpretation has become ‘“‘presque commune” in recent times. Cf. Bonnefoy, 
“Les Interprétations ecclésiologues du chapitre XII de |’Apocalypse,’’ Marianum, IX 
(1947), pp. 208-222, esp. 208, n. 2. 

17 (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1946), Vol. XII, p. 629 

18 Manuel d'études bibliques, (Paris: Téqui, 1941), V, 2, p. 516: “Marie n’est donc 
designée que confusément ....” 

19 Die Heilige Schrift des Neuen Testaments (Bonn: Hanstein, 1924), VIII, p. 247: 
“Das Zeichen . .. kann schon deshalb nicht unmittelbar auf Maria gedeutet werden. . ..” 

20 Allo, op. cit., p. 194: “Cette emphase symbolique surprendra moins, si l’on admet 
que la mére allégorique du Messie, la communauté, est ici représentée sous des traits qui 
conviennent premiérement 4 sa mére réelle, 4 la ‘almah d’Isaie, A la ‘Femme qui enfante’ 
de Michée; ce ne serait pas le premitre fois qu’on trouverait, dans notre livre, deux réalités 
analogiques mélées, le type et l’antitype plus ou moins confondus.” 
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derived the chapter from Babylonian, Iranian, Egyptian and other sources. 
The existence of mother-goddesses could have prompted St. John to set 
against them a symbol which represented the beauty and goodness that the 
pagan mind so vainly sought. 

Recent theological discussion about the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
has worked over the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. One of the most 
extreme, if ingenious, interpretations has been constructed by Jugie.*! His 
systematic interpretation of the entire chapter has not rallied many followers 
and has met with opposition.” Apart from Jugie’s interpretation, what is to 
be said for other views which see some reference to the Blessed Virgin in the 
Woman? Fonseca has indicated the limitations of these with regard to the 
Assumption.” There is not sufficient indication of the Assumption itself. Is 
Mary pictured in a glorified Body? Does the phrase év 7@ oipav@ mean 
the heaven of the beatified? These weaknesses leave Fonseca sceptical of 
the validity of this Scriptural argument. 

These same questions can be directed at the conclusion made in this note. 
Does the allusion to the Blessed Virgin refer to her prerogative in heaven, at 
least implicitly? Newman began his study by attempting to show the dignity 
of the Blessed Virgin. One might argue that her dignity would include her 
prerogative of the Assumption. But it is practically impossible to prove that 
St. John was necessarily referring to this prerogative; his picture is too 
general. If we were to attempt to indicate what aspect of Mary is celebrated 
in the tableau, it would be this: her glorious privilege of Mother of God. 


Catholic University of America RoLanpD E. Murpuy, O. CARM. 


21M. Jugie, A. A., La Mort et l'assomption de la sainte Vierge, étude historico-doctrinale, 
Studi e testi, 114 (Vatican: 1944). 

2 An effective refutation of Jugie’s interpretation has been worked out by L. Poirier, 
O.F.M., “Le Chapitre XII de l’Apocalypse fait-il allusion 4 l’assomption?” in Vers le 
dogme de l’assomption (Montreal: Editions Fides, 1948), pp. 93-102. 

1. G. da Fonseca, S. J., “L’Assunzione di Maria nella Sacra Scrittura,” Biblica, 


XXVIII (1947), 321-62. 
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LA CONNAISSANCE DU BIEN ET DU MAL ET LE PECHE DU PARADIS. B J. 


y 
Coppens. Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia, Ser. II, Fasc. 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1948. Pp. 154. 

This book presents the fruit of several previously published essays on 
chapters 2 and 3 of Genesis. The principal chapter (pp. 12-46), described in 
the title of the book, presents in substance a paper read before the English 
Society for Old Testament Study in Cardiff in 1946. The rest of the book is 
made up of appendices (pp. 49-122) and a chapter of documentation figurée 
(pp. 123-134), which give evidence that supports the author's thesis. Pages 
135-154 contain excellent indices and tables. 

In his Preface Coppens points out that though he introduces a certain 
sexual interpretation into the phrase “to know good and evil” he is not in 
agreement with those earlier authors who favored the opinion that the sexual 
act was prohibited to Adam and Eve before the fall. He also warns those 
who would shy away from the possibility of a sexual nuance in the story of 
the fall that certain Fathers, Ambrose in particular, were not averse to 
such a possibility. 


3. 


In the discussion proper, Coppens answers two questions. The first: 
What is the sense of the expression ‘‘to know good and evil’? The second: 
If sin is indicated by the expression, what kind of sin in particular is meant 
in Genesis 2 and 3? In answering the first question Coppens considers the 
principal suggestions made in the best modern studies, especially that of 
Paul Humbert (Etudes sur le récit du paradis, Neuchatel, 1940). 

Coppens discusses with particular care the two principal trends in modern 
interpretation of the phrase. Reuss, Albert, Lods hold that it describes the 
beginning of discernment or the real awakening of reason. For these scholars 
and those who follow them, Adam and Eve were in the intellectual state of 
childhood before the sin; and for most of this school the sin was a childish 
sin, a petty theft. 

At the other extreme are Humbert (generally), Th. Vriezen and others, 
who say that the knowledge is omniscience, divine knowledge. For Vriezen 
it is magical knowledge. Coppens admits that divine knowledge is the sense 
of the phrase as it is used by the serpent; but he denies that the serpent is a 
qualified exegete. This, by the way, is one of Coppens’ weakest answers to 
those with whom he disagrees; for Adam and Eve are pictured as being 
seduced because they followed the serpent foolishly as if he were a qualified 

exegete who was using the words in question in a sense which they might at 
least have; and 3:22 supports the general trend of the serpent’s exegesis. 
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Coppens, however, amends this verse to remove the offending sense, and 
discusses his emendation in an appendix. He then reviews the principal 
parallel passages which have the expression to know good and evil. For 
those who appeal to II Sam. 14:17, 20, to obtain the meaning “‘divine knowl- 
edge,’ ‘“‘omniscience,” he has the answer that this passage is not really 
parallel. 

He then notes the weakness of other suggested interpretations such as: 
fear of the Lord, sense of shame, knowledge of material skills, knowledge of 
the use of clothing, knowledge of the tree of life. For Coppens, the only 
meaning in our context is cumulative knowledge. Arguing from Deut. 1:39, 
30:15, and Mich. 6:8, he concludes that the expression is analogous to the 
Hebrew ‘“‘to go in and to go out,” or “‘to bind and to loose.’”’ These are not 
disjunctive expressions, but cumulative. Here, then, the expression means a 
knowledge of both good and evil, with accent in the context on evil, moral 
evil, sin. This knowledge, as the context suggests, would be new; and it could 
also be represented by the serpent as a privilege God had reserved to him- 
self and forbidden to man. God, then, would not be bound by any moral 
law—in the serpent’s suggestion—but would tyrannically so bind man. 
Such a concept would be a challenge to the first parents to seek complete 
moral autonomy. Sin is what was forbidden to the first parents, and in seek- 
ing moral autonomy they sinned and disobeyed a special divine command- 
ment. 

Coppens then takes up the second question: What sin in particular did 
they commit? Here he does not follow those who would find in the expres- 
sion “knowledge of good and evil’ a sexual idea. He admits that basically 
the sin was an attempt to throw off the essential condition of creaturehood, 
submission to the divine will. There was pride, therefore, in their action. 
But aside from the interior, spiritual sin, what was the external act that 
Genesis pictured under the figure of the eating of the fruit? Coppens believes 
that to take the eating of the fruit literally as the sin in question would be 
to make the whole narrative center around a childish peccadillo out of all 
proportion with the solemnity of the context and the terrible consequences 
of the act. He is not satisfied with the further explanation of those who say 
that such a small act was ordained by God to be a test of obedience. Nor 
will he accept the explanation of those who say that the first parents were 
in the condition of children before the fall. Much less does he agree with 
those who say that the fruit is one of mythical magic power. Nor, finally, is 
he satisfied with the various symbolic interpretations given to the fruit. 

Coppens then proceeds to sift the data that have been adduced in favor 
of a sexual interpretation of the sin in Paradise. He repeatedly asserts that 
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the sexual idea does not stand out clearly in the text as it now reads. In fact, | per hn 

he believes it possible that the author who gathered these ancient tradi- | pater 

tions chose to veil an originally stronger sexual tone in these passages. And Coppe 

here also is an obvious weakness of his thesis. If we are allowed to read, not tion te 
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Coppens is quite sincere and frank, however, in appraising the many asi 
arguments that have been brought forth by others which could support his } jay ar 
thesis. He will not concede that the phrase “to know good and evil” has of Ho 
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who would make the fruit an aphrodisiacum, and the fig-leaves and their especi 
use an evidence of sexual sin. Such arguments he calls far-fetched and incon- of the 
clusive. The implications of the awakening of the sense of shame, he says, might 
have more force; but the argument is still insufficient, since the awakening | pagar 
of concupiscence would be a punishment for whatever sin was committed. | et int 
Nor does the naming of Eve “the mother of all the living” after the fall | after 
prove anything in view of Gen. 1:29 and 4:1. | che si 
To the argument that the only clear commandment given in the context dren. 

is of a sexual nature (1:28), Coppens replies that this is from a different | cecsex 
document than that of the text in chapters 2 and 3. However he does point | from 
out the fact that the author who joined these two traditions must have seen gross 
the possible nuance in so juxtaposing texts. Lietz 
Coppens sees some force in the argument that the narrative of the fall nuan 
unfolds in an atmosphere in which the problems of sex and maternity are | origit 
present. We would expect such an atmosphere from the natural preoccupa- Pr 
tion of the ancient orientals with such mysteries of nature. The sanction such 
pronounced on the woman has a hint of a sexual element in the sin itself, not \ man. 
in the fact of maternity—-motherhood was a blessing in Old Testament |{ (ep. 
teaching—but in the suffering attached to maternity. For here there might time: 
be the pronouncement of punishment which fits in some way with the sin | yoy! 
committed. The figure of the serpent too, though not in the gross inter- of m 
pretation of some ancient and modern exegetes, might lead to a sexual inter- the s 
pretation. For the serpent in the ancient Semitic world was often a phallic | yas 
emblem and was moreover connected with the fertility goddesses and their T 
rites which contained sexual practices. fair 
Since the sin seems to have been of some sexual kind and the idea of a | basi 
prohibition of the marriage act by God is without foundation, what can the casu 
sin be? Excluding other more fantastic opinions, Coppens surmises that it one 
would be a sin against the primary end of matrimony. He finds a hint of | has 
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her husband; to give him numerous offspring; to accept the vocation to 
maternity; to become the mother of all the living; and that in pain. Here 
Coppens sees fulfilled the adage: quo quis peccat, eo salvatur. He calls atten- 
tion to the double law of matrimony in chapters 1 and 2: mutual love and 
the duty of procreation. In Gen. 2:23 Adam, after the creation of Eve, 
announces to her only the first law. Coppens concludes that the author of 
Genesis may be hinting that Eve was not so well instructed in the second 
law and so could be more easily deceived on this point. 

However, Coppens sees another possible interpretation. The story may 
be an implicit polemic against the fertility cults of the ancient peoples, 
especially those of Canaan in Biblical times. We have referred to the part 
of the serpent in fertility cults. Coppens thinks it possible that Eve’s sin 
might have consisted in forgetting her creator, in turning to the licentious 
pagan ideas with regard to procreation, and in believing these ideas. Such 
an interpretation would give new sense to the mysterious statement of Eve 
after the birth of her first child in Genesis 4:1. It is understandable that, if 
she sinned in putting her trust in false gods and rites in her desire for chil- 
dren, she should say of a birth after her reconciliation: ‘‘Now I have pos- 
sessed a child with the help of (or “from”) Yahweh.” It is from him and 
from no other that fecundity and life come. Coppens who has rejected a 
gross sexual interpretation of II Cor. 11:2 and I Tim. 2:14 (the opinions of 
Lietzmann and Dibelius) says that these texts can have a slight sexual 
nuance influenced by such an interpretation as he here suggests. The sin 
originally inspired by the serpent was impure irreligious thoughts. 

Professor Coppens then calls attention to the remarkable way in which 
such a theory as he proposes would fit into the story of the beginnings of 
man. The divine command, “Increase and multiply and fill the earth,” of 
Gen. 1:28 is a theme of the first eleven chapters; but it was violated several 
times in that narrative. The purpose of the builders of the tower of Babel 
would have nullified the second part of that command; the sins of the sons 
of men in 6:1 ff. would have nullified the first part to some extent, as also 
the sin of the first parents threatened to do. The spread of the human race 
was to be according to God’s will and under his blessing. 

This review has presented Coppens’ thesis at some length, in order to be 
fair to a new presentation of the Paradise story. One or two weaknesses— 
basic, I believe—have been pointed out. Others will be noted by even the 
casual reader of this review. Still the work has much that is valuable. And 
one cannot accuse the author of careless or merely subjective reasoning. He 
has sifted so much documentation and has been so frank in his evaluation 
of that documentation that even when one disagrees with his conclusions, 
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one realizes that those conclusions were not lightly arrived at, and are not 
lightly to be set aside. 

The Appendices, which space will allow us only to notice in passing, dis- 
cuss more at length matters of importance to the author’s thesis. One could 
wish that the pertinent material had been worked into the study proper, 
The Appendices treat of the following subjects: (1) the literary analysis of 
Gen. 2-3; (2) the knowledge of good and evil; (3) the more radical (psycho- 
logical and mythological) interpretations of the serpent in Gen. 2-3; (4) the 
serpent goddesses in Palestine and Syria; (5) the serpent as a symbol of 
chthonian divinities of vegetation; (6) the principal Egyptian and Babylo- 
nian deities in serpent form; (7) a new interpretation of Gen. 3:22 (Coppens 
would read: “See, man, like anyone who will be born of him, will have to 
undergo good and evil’; the suggestion is not too attractive, and is suspect 
of being suggested to avoid a meaning of “knowledge of good and evil” 
which Coppens will not accept). There is added a list of references to illus- 
trations that Coppens would have liked to introduce into his text (pp. 123- 
134). 

In summary I would say that respect for the great scholarship of the 
author of this work which is evidenced here as elsewhere, makes me reluctant 
to refuse acceptance to his thesis. Some probability must be conceded it, 
and I feel that is all the concession Coppens asks for at present. But some 
of the classical interpretations still have their probability, for Coppens’ 
strictures with regard to their supporting arguments are no stronger than 
many that can be brought against his. He promises us further work on this 
subject. It is sure to be welcomed. 


Weston College James E. CoLeran, S.J. 


Man’s Last Enp. By Joseph Buckley, S.M., with a Foreword by Reg- 
inald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1949. Pp. 249. $3.50. 

La SAGESSE DE SENEQUE. By André de Bovis. Collection: “Théologie,” 
Vol. 13. Paris: Aubier, 1948. Pp. 231. 

With increasing insistence historians have been advancing that the Ren- 
aissance constitutes a watershed in Catholic theological thought on nature 
and grace. In 1928 in Gregorianum Fr. Elter argued impressively that theo- 
logians prior to Sylvester Maurus took it for granted that perfect beatitude 
was to be had by man only in the beatific vision. With no less impressiveness 
in 1929, though his work does not seem equally well known, Fr. Doucet in 
Antonianum argued that theologians prior to Cajetan took it for granted 
that there existed in man a natural desire for the supernatural vision of God. 
Recently both these positions have been overshadowed by the more radical 
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contention of De Lubac that only after Baius did it become a common view 
that the state of pure nature, as now understood, was a concrete possibility; 
and a startling confirmation of the accuracy of De Lubac’s history has been 
given by Rondet (RSR, XXXYV [1948], 481-520), inasmuch as the Triden- 
tine theologian, Dominicus Soto, O.P., is claimed to have affirmed that, 
had man been created in puris naturalibus, he could not know his last end, 
since that would have been supernatural. 

If the history of the matter is becoming clearer, the speculative issues are 
so complex that a generous lapse of time will have to be granted, I suspect, 
before all concealed suppositions have been detected and a sound judgment 
can be passed upon the relative merits of the medieval and the Renaissance 
positions. Accordingly, it is as valuable, if incomplete, contributions to the 
contemporary process of investigation, clarification, and criticism that the 
books under review are recommended. 

In the main Fr. Buckley’s work is speculative and systematic. His topic 
is very closely related to the Thomist statement, “‘Beatitudo perfecta est 
soli Deo naturalis,”’ which was developed by O’Mahony’s Desire of God over 
a decade ago. But, as his title indicates, he treats not of man’s beatitude 
but of man’s last end and, indeed, not of the end that might happen to be 
last, but of the end that intrinsically is last. Such an end is good in itself, 
willed because of itself (terminative), and the ground both of the goodness 
and of the willing of anything else (architectonic). These requirements are 
met by divine goodness as presented to the will in the beatific vision. Again, 
they are met by divine goodness considered from a metaphysical viewpoint 
as the final cause of all things in any order. But from the viewpoint of 
human psychology there appears no last end to be attained by man except 
through the beatific vision. For apart from the vision man knows divine 
goodness not directly and in itself but indirectly and per speciem alienam. 
Accordingly, he knows that divine goodness is the ground of all other good- 
ness and desirableness, but he does not know it inasmuch as it is that ground. 
Hence, divine goodness as presented to his will is not architectonic and so 
lacks a property of an end that of itself is last. Again, in the vision right 
willing follows necessarily; but apart from the vision right willing has to be 
postulated to ensure stability; for apart from the vision one has to argue 
that men will be content with their lot because they ought to be. Finally, 
since divine goodness is the last end metaphysically, it is useless to look 
elsewhere for a last end psychologically; but apart from the vision man can 
attain divine goodness only per speciem alienam; and to say that man attains 
his last end per speciem alienam is tantamount to saying that properly he 
does not attain a last end at all. 
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This vigorous thesis, which throws not a little light on Thomist usage of 
the term jinis ultimus, has its repercussions. For Fr. Buckley a merely 
natural order involves antinomies. The will tends to beatitude in general. 
In a merely natural order man can attain a reasonable perfection and satis- 
faction. But beatitude means more than that, so that the tendency to beati- 
tude in general can find no good or set of goods in which it can rest simply. 
Again, within a merely natural order there is no concrete and determinate 
good which both is and is attainable as the principle of subordination and 
coordination of other goods of that order. Finally, within a merely natural 
order man’s last end is, as it were, to have no last end but to remain open. 

The alert reader will recognise in such statements a variation on the tra- 
ditional theme emphasized by De Lubac in the section of Surnaturel entitled 
“Esprit et Liberté”: a rational creature cannot be impeccable naturally. 
But while Fr. Buckley acknowledges a certain affinity between his thought 
and that of De Lubac (p. 180), he stoutly maintains the concrete possibility 
of a state of pure nature on the ground that De Lubac has not satisfactorily 
shown such a possibility not to be a necessary dogmatic postulate. And if 
one puts the obvious objection, nihil in natura frustra, Fr. Buckley would 
answer that he would very much like to know for certain just what that 
affirmation means. For him human nature as rational is determinate only 
with respect to broad categories such as truth, goodness, happiness. Further 
determinations are a matter of divine providence and of history, so that in 
a sense a state of pure nature is a state of indetermination. 

It might be expected that Fr. Buckley is an advocate of the natural desire 
for the vision of God. In fact, he regards that position as a contradiction in 
terms. Capacity and exigence mean the same thing to him, so that if the 
matter of the moon had a capacity, it also would have to have the exigence 
to be part of an animal organism. 

May we add to our congratulations to Fr. Buckley on the appearance of 
his well-informed, clear, alert, and solid work, a good word for the publishers 
who had the kindness to print the footnotes at the foot of the page and so 
spare readers the perpetual inconvenience, not to say annoyance, of turning 
to the back of the book? 

André de Bovis offers a thorough, documented study of the basic ethical 
and religious doctrines of the Roman Stoic philosopher, Seneca (4 B.C.— 
65 A.D.). An introductory section is followed by seven chapters on such 
ethical first principles as the supreme good, the last end, and their relation 
to the moral goodness and the happiness of man. The dominant notion is 
the honestum defined as what accords with right reason and, again, as what 
accords with nature. A minor antinomy results from the twofold definition 
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inasmuch as conflict does arise between right reason and sensitive nature. 
But the major difficulty of Seneca’s position is brought out by forcing the 
transition from the abstract honestum to a concrete end, from the ideal norm 
of reason and nature to the real good to be attained by moral living. This 
reveals that probably the happiness of man, certainly his good and end, 
consist for Seneca simply in the self-realization effected by moral living. 
Now if the moral end is immanent in the individual, there spontaneously 
arises the question of justifying morally the sacrifice of the individual for 
the common good. To this there appears no adequate answer (p. 132). 

Correctly the author warns one against any anachronistic determination 
whether Seneca thought as a monotheist or as a polytheist. The divinity 
exists. But its unicity does not preclude the existence of subordinate powers 
and deities (p. 156). One, immortal, powerful, intelligent, it also is immense 
and makes of the universe its temple. Indeed it is an active member of the 
universe, everywhere present and effective, though not all-powerful nor a 
creator. Destiny, fate, world order, divine law, reason, nature are so many 
aspects of it; none the less Seneca at times seems to break through the logic 
of Stoic orthodoxy and to desert rationalist monism for a God transcendent 
and personal. Fear of God is rejected on the ground that God is good; but 
gratitude, even love, is recommended; still the possibility of the efficacy of 
prayer is more than doubtful. Suffering is understood in its moral signifi- 
cance, yet the problem of evil proves too grave; its existence seems to vitiate 
the whole perspective of the concept of God. 

To the author Seneca provides the spectacle of a purely human, a thor- 
oughly laicized wisdom. Ethical doctrine is based on human right reason to 
find in the ideals of that reason its norm and in the actuation of those ideals 
man’s end. As human reason is its own absolute, God is not properly the 
moral absolute nor is He given any significant function in moral living 
(p. 86). The good to be attained lies within the reach of merely human effort; 
it consists in man’s conquest of self by self; it places the highest of values 
within the self to be realized by the self; so that if Stoicism has its harsh 
and repellent aspects, it also has its seduction in the glory of man (p. 147). 
For man and God differ accidentally but essentially are alike: both have 
reason; but what in God is perfect, in man is perfectible. Thus, the self- 
perfection of moral living is equated with self-divinization. What makes a 
man wise is what makes God God. God is model and authority and judge of 
goodness. But by that very token, the wise man is the equal of Seneca’s 
God, in quality of being, if not in length of days! 

But, if André de Bovis offers us a concrete indication of the Lyon-Four- 
vitre concept of theological laicism, it is only in scanty asides that he 
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attempts to integrate this picture with the general problem of the differ- 
ences between medieval and Renaissance theology. A conscientious historian 
of Seneca’s thought, he is content with the contrast between Stoic and 
Christian wisdom, between a divinity cut to human measure and God at 
once personal and incomprehensible, between moral perfection achieved by 
human effort and holiness achieved by grace in answer to prayer. Yet such 
objective studies have the value of giving thought a concrete turn and of 
providing a touchstone to test necessarily abstract theorems. That is a 
matter of no little importance if, as it seems, the current alternatives ulti- 
mately are: (1) conceiving the supernatural as another essence or nature and 
so at once parallel to and utterly distinct from nature; and (2) conceiving 
it as some approximation to an existentialist communion of man with God 
as He is in Himself, and so at once the act and perfection of natural aspira- 
tion; it is man’s, yet utterly beyond natural right, desert, or achievement, for 
it is with God as He is God. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 


De PoentrentiA: Tome I, DE SACRAMENTO ET VIRTUTE. By Emmanuel 
Doronzo, O.M.I. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. x + 517 
+ [33]. $7.50. 

Fr. Doronzo’s reputation as an authority in sacramental dogma was 
established as svon as his first volume De Sacramentis in Genere appeared in 
1946; it has been enhanced by his three subsequent volumes, one devoted 
to the sacraments of baptism and confirmation, the others to the Eucharist. 
His fifth volume, the first of four projected tomes on the dogma of the sacra- 
ment of penance, is now off the press. It consists of three main parts. The 
first deals with the institution or existence of the sacrament (110 pages); the 
second (105 pages) treats of the matter and form, but only in a general way; 
the final 255 pages are a detailed exposition of the virtue of penance. The 
three future volumes will be devoted to an intensive study of contrition and 
confession, to satisfaction and absolution, to the effects, properties, recipient, 
minister and ceremonies of the sacrament, as well as to indulgences and the 
general power of the keys. 

After a short preface by Fr. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., former 
professor of Fr. Doronzo, the present volume begins with the author’s 43 
pages of introduction; they deserve special comment for two reasons par- 
ticularly. First, they contain an exhaustive and compact list of primary and 


secondary sources for the sacrament of penance; second, they summarize 


’ 


the general opinions of Christian adversaries of the sacrament and furnish 
a lengthy bibliography for those who might wish to examine these opinions 
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more in detail. The reader may find of special value the three pages (pp. 


33-35) which explain the more recent views of Oriental schismatics. The 


final 33 pages of the volume are composed of five indexes, biblical, exegetical, 
Thomistic, analytic, and an index of proper names. 

This work is marked with the same excellent qualities as its predecessors. 
It is orderly after the pattern of St. Thomas. Although some would un- 
doubtedly prefer to find the virtue of penance treated in the beginning, 
Doronzo justifies its postponement by the example of St. ‘Thomas and by 
other arguments (pp. 39-42). The volume is also clear with the clarity that 
flows naturally from thesis form and from a dignified but simple Latin. 
Though terms are not defined in the mathematical order that some prefer, 
they are nevertheless usually explained amply in the s/atus quaestionis and 
in the pars affirmativa and pars negativa. Thus Doronzo avoids the mistake 
of so many authors who plunge almost directly into the proofs, falsely 
supposing that the exact meaning of the thesis is already known to the 
reader. 

Adversaries are not only named and the gist of their opinions given, but 
frequently their exact statements are quoted, sometimes at great length. 
Another refreshing quality of the volume is the singular emphasis placed 
upon declarations of Popes and Councils as proofs of the thesis. Other proofs, 
though subordinated, are not, however, neglected or curtailed. Scripture 
texts are cited, commented on, explained in themselves and in their context. 
Quotations from Fathers and theologians are extensive and to the point. 
Sufficient space is devoted to the development of rationes theologicae. Finally, 
copious objections with direct and convincing replies are added to every 
thesis. 

Fr. Doronzo is aware of the dogmatic disputes that have arisen even 
among Catholic scholars from their different interpretations of penitential 
documents in the early Church. He is particularly interested in the opinion 
of Poschmann, Adam, Diekamp, and others, which would deny that abso- 
lution in the first centuries had as its immediate object the remission of the 
guilt of sin. Though his forty pages (pp. 90-130) of documentary evidence 
are directed mainly against non-Catholics like Harnack, who hold that abso- 
lution merely reconciled sinners in foro externo Ecclesiae, they at the same 
time refute the dogmatically hazardous theory of the above-mentioned 
Catholic scholars, a theory with which Doronzo has little sympathy. 

The author reveals an astonishing familiarity with all the works of St. 
Thomas and deserves only praise for the large amount of space he allots to 
quotations and references from the Angelic Doctor. At times, however, the 
reader who is alert to the difficulties in interpreting St. Thomas will doubt 
whether his meaning is as plain as the author believes. 
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Various Scholastic disputes are encountered in the volume, especially in 
the third section which deals with the virtue of penance. In general, Doronzo 
is fair in his handling of these disputes. In every case he has his own defini- 
tive opinion (claimed to be that of St. Thomas), but he presents the views 
of adversaries, frequently quotes them verbatim, refutes them, answers 
their objections. The reader, however, will not always be as convinced of 
the validity of his opinions as he himself is, e.g., in deciding whether detestatio 
or dolor is the act which formally constitutes the act of contrition (pp. 337 ff.). 

The volume is definitely not a textbook for the regular course in theology. 
It is for the professor. A few copies should be on the library shelves so that 
more ambitious students can refer to it. Fr. Doronzo is producing a monu- 
mental work on the dogma of the sacraments. His publisher, too, merits 
commendations for the excellence of his share in the labor. 


Saint Mary’s College CLARENCE MCAULIFFE, S.J. 


Le Divorce DANS LE NovveAU TESTAMENT. By J. Bonsirven, S.J. 
Paris: Desclée & Cie., 1948. Pp. 93. 

This study of the New Testament doctrine on divorce is restricted to an 
analysis of the crucial texts in Matt. 5:32 and 19:9. Ina brief Introduction 
the author states that he has undertaken te publish the results of his investi- 
gations because he feels that evidence he has gathered corroborates the one 
solution which satisfies all serious difficulties arising out of the clauses excepta 
fornicationis causa and nisi fornicalionis causa. Readers who know how 
often similar claims have been put forward for various other interpretations 
of these troublesome texts may react initially to this assertion with a certain 
cautious scepticism. However, P. Bonsirven’s confidence is impressive and 
may not be dismissed on a priori grounds as misplaced or presumptuous. 
His wide learning and careful scholarship, evidenced in numerous earlier 
works on Palestinian Judaism as a background of New Testament exegesis, 
require that serious attention be given to the thesis he here develops and 
defends. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first is preparatory and deals 
with the subject of divorce among the Jews. There is excellent material here 
on the legislation of Deuteronomy, on its rapport with other ancient Oriental 
divorce legislation, on the interpretation of erwat dabar, on the sources of 
the controversy between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, on the actual 
practice and frequency of divorce at the time of Christ, on the rabbinic 
vocabulary and jurisprudence relating to divorce. The author concludes 
that Judaism preserved, in general, the customs and laws of the ancient 
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Orient, granting an almost absolute liberty of divorce to the husband, a 
limited permission to the wife. 

The second chapter of the book is also preparatory and contains a sum- 
mary study of Christ’s teaching on the indissolubility of marriage, as we 
find His doctrine preserved by four distinct New Testament witnesses, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul. Special emphasis is placed on Christ’s dis- 
course with the Pharisees (Matt. 19:1-9; Mark 10:1-12) and Paul’s detailed 
explanation of our Lord’s “commandment” in I Cor. 7. The author’s valu- 
able exegesis of these passages serves to place in context the two clauses 
which are studied in the following chapter. Chapters four and five are 
appendices on the interpretation of Matt. 5:32 and 19:9 in early Christian 
literature. They are interesting and instructive studies but not especially 
pertinent to the central philological argument of the book. 

This argument is elaborated in chapter three. P. Bonsirven first rejects 
a number of the better known interpretations: the words of Christ permit 
divorce and remarriage in case of adultery; they allow imperfect, not perfect 
divorce; the clauses are interpolations; they indicate a preterition, not a 
concession; they have an inclusive rather than an exceptive sense. His own 
solution (one proposed by such earlier writers as Patrizi, Cornely, Prat, and 
others) he calls a “negative precision (or specification) ... by way of paren- 
thesis.”’ Fornicatio means an illegitimate marriage; dimiltere must be under- 
stood in its ordinary sense of a perfect divorce, since the Jews at the time 
of Christ knew no other. Thus, our Lord says in Matt. 19:9: “Whoever puts 
away his wife (not a partner in an illegitimate marriage) and marries an- 
other commits adultery.”’ And in Matt. 5:32: “Whoever puts away his wife 
(except in case of an illegitimate marriage) makes her commit adultery.” 

The principal arguments used by earlier writers to defend this interpre- 
tation are briefly listed. (1) The sense of xopveia and related words in I Cor. 
5:1; Acts 15:20, 29 and 21:25; Hebrews 12:16 is that of an illegitimate mar- 
riage union, suggesting that this same meaning is to be taken from Matthew’s 
texts. (2) The interpretation removes all contradictions from the words of 
Christ. (3) It alone is consistent with the Greek grammar and vocabulary of 
the sentences. The words in Matt. 19:9, ux éwi wopveia, may not be trans- 
lated by the exceptive clause, “unless it be for adultery,” since to indicate 
an exception ef uw? or éav un should be used. Moreover, éwi with the dative 
does not show the raison d’étre of an action; and ropveia is a less accurate 
word than the ordinary potxeia for the sin of adultery. 

These arguments, P. Bonsirven declares, appear to give solid probability 
to the solution which he adopts. This solid probability becomes quasi-certi- 
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tude when it is strengthened by a study of the Jewish vocabulary of the 
period. In the time of Christ, the word senout (prostitution) had taken on 
the specific meaning of an illegitimate marriage, a marriage which was null 
or invalid or illicit or irregular for one reason or another. No distinction 
between invalid or illicit marriages was made at this time. Various forms 
of senout are described in the rabbinic texts, for example, marriage of a Jew 
with a Gentile or a slave, incestuous marriage, marriage without a contract 
or a dowry or due legal formalities. A woman who is party to such a mar- 
riage is called a sona (a prostitute, as distinguished from a gedecha or common 
courtesan) and the “union of prostitution” in which she lives with a putative 
husband is frequently contrasted in the literature with a true and valid 
marriage. 

Hence, the author concludes, our Lord in Matt. 19:9 (it is significant 
that the words in question occur in Matthew alone, the most Jewish of the 
four Gospels) accomodates His expression to the current vocabulary and 
the recognized distinction between a valid marriage and a “union of prosti- 
tution” (senout, mopveia). A man is forbidden to divorce his true wife, but 
not a “‘wife of prostitution” (sona). The particle uy, as has been said, intro- 
duces a parenthetical negative precision or specification; the phrase émi 
mopveia corresponds to a Semitic expression indicating a state or condition, 
rather than a cause. In Matt. 5:32 (mapexros Aovyou moprveias), Adyos is the 
proper Greek equivalent of the Hebrew dadar, ‘affair’ or ‘‘case” or “‘circum- 
stance,” and the words in this text mean ‘“‘apart from the case of an illegiti- 
mate marriage (‘union of fornication’).” 

The present review is concerned with outlining the content of the book 
rather than evaluating the solution it proposes. One or two comments, how- 
ever, may be permitted. The study is too brief to allow a complete presenta- 
tion of other solutions to the difficulties presented by the texts in question; 
however, one feels that full justice is not done to other possible explanations, 
particularly the classic exegesis of St. Jerome and the views advanced by 
Ott and others who identify the causa fornicationis of Matthew with the 
expression erwat dabar of Deut. 24:1. P. Bonsirven’s own position would be 
strengthened by a more thorough and effective refutation of other inter- 
pretations which have been suggested by competent scholars. 

It may also be objected that the multiplicity of examples listed in chapter 
three all but obscures the precise point they are intended to establish. At 
any rate, so much attention is given to proving that senout, in post-biblical 
Hebrew, came to mean more and more a “union of prostitution” that other 
essential aspects of the argument are neglected, particularly that Christ 
must have had such a union in mind when He spoke, and that nisi 0b can 
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not be used grammatically to translate uA éwi. It is true that P. Bonsirven 
makes these points, and he is probably correct in what he says; but they 
are not made so conclusively as to give “‘quasi-certitude” to his interpreta- 
tion, unless this means no more than a high probability. Nor are they made 
so conclusively that all readers will agree with the judgment of MM. 
Desclée & Cie. when they advertise that ‘‘...ce petit volume... doit 
mettre a l’aise exégétes, théologiens, moralistes et canonistes.” 


West Baden College WituiaM Le Saint, S.J. 


VERS LE DOGME DE L’ASSOMPTION. Journées d’Etudes Mariales, Mon- 
tréal, 12-15 Aofit, 1948. Montreal: Fides, 1948. Pp. xii + 445. $4.00. 

The letter Deiparae Virginis which Pius XII sent to the episcopacy of 
the whole world concerning the opportuneness of the definition of the 
corporal Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary as a dogma of faith gave new 
impetus to an already flourishing Mariological movement. The fruits of the 
intensified labors of historians, liturgists, exegetes, and theologians have 
been presented in many excellent articles, books, Marian days and weeks. 
This book presents the splendid response of the theologians of Canada, 
under the auspices of the Archbishop of Montreal to the Holy Father’s 
petition. The first part (62 pages) deals with the preparation and realization 
of the plan to conduct Marian days and includes a souvenir album of local 
interest. The second part (pp. 63-443) contains a French section (pp. 63 
380) and an English section (pp. 381-432), treating the subject of the 
Assumption from the viewpoint of the historian, the liturgist, the exegete 
and the theologian. In the French section the matter is extremely well 
organized (the problem of the Assumption, the response of tradition, the 
teaching of theology). Judgment both measured and moderate is passed on 
the current controversies and balanced conclusions enhance the value of 
this book for all theology professors. By way of illustration, L. Poirier, in 
his conclusion to the discussion of Apocalypse 12 and the Assumption says: 
‘“... Appliquer & Marie ce que est dit de la Sagesse de l’Ancient Testament, 
de l’épouse des Cantiques et de l’Eglise, c’est établir un sens spirituel mys- 
tique, c’est-A-dire non voulu par l’auteur divin, mais situé dans le prolongue- 
ment de sa pensée et manifesté par la Tradition” (p. 102). 

Since the dogma of the Assumption currently offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to clarify questions on the sources of revelation, the progress of 
dogma, and the object of papal infallibility, these points are at issue in all 
the discussion and receive explicit treatment in several papers (‘‘Le probléme 
de l’Assomption,” L. Brien, S.J.; “Comment reconnaitre une doctrine 
révélée,” P.-E. Vadeboncoeur, C.SS.R.; “La définibilité de l’Assomption,”’ 
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A. Ferland, P.S.S.; “Problem of the Assumption,” S. Govenlock; “The 
Teaching of Theology,” B. Lonergan, S.J.), and are the background in which 
the other studies are set. 

The paper of Fr. Lonergan is particularly recommended to all who desire 
to construct a thesis for classroom presentation today, since it isolates the 
three currently discussed questions: (1) Could our Lady’s Assumption be 
defined as a matter of faith? (2) Why could the Assumption be defined as a 
matter of faith? (3) Might our Lady’s death be included in a definition of 
the Assumption? (p. 411) After pointed and adequate treatment, the an- 
swers are given: (1) Yes; (2) because implicitly revealed; (3) while doubts 
concerning our Lady’s death are unjustified, theological thought on the in- 
clusion of our Lady’s death in the definition or assertion in a preamble has 
not yet crystallized. 

An excellent index of names and helpful index of matters close this highly 
recommended work. 


Weston College J. P. Haran, S.J. 


JipiscHe TRADITION IN DER SEPTUAGINTA. By Leo Prijs. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1948. Pp. xxv + 118. 

Septuagintal research has fluctuated enormously in popularity and quality 
during the past century. Since the great masters, Paul de Lagarde and 
Alfred Rahlfs, Max Margolis, and J. A. Montgomery passed away, the 
investigation of the Gieek Old Testament has lost ground. Unfortunately, 
none of the above scholars was able to complete his projected magnum opus. 
Moreover, F. X. Wutz and Paul Kahle have thrown O. T. scholars into 
confusion by their drastic rejection of earlier views, and this confusion has 
operated as a powerful deterrent to serious research along the lines of the 
Lagardian school. As is well known, Wutz held that the Septuagint had been 
translated into Greek from a Hebrew text written in Greek letters. Fanciful 
though this hypothesis was in Wutz’s hands, it was harmless compared to 
the vagaries which fill the latter work of this scholar, in which he tried to 
square the Greek reading of difficult poetic books like Psalms and Job by 
conjuring many hundreds of previously unknown Hebrew words out of the 
consonantal text of the Masoretic Bible. The subsequent discovery of the 
Ugaritic poems from the fourteenth century B.C. indicated that Wutz was 
correct in his premise that the Hebrew consonantal text is generally correct, 
but was wrong in all his further inferences. Moreover, such a capricious 
treatment of philological questions as that characteristic of Wutz cannot 
possibly be right in detail—except by sheer accident. That Wutz was utterly 
wrong will appear from the discovery described in the next paragraph. 
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In 1947 some Ta‘amireh Bedouin accidentally discovered, in a small cave 
on the slope of the cliff above ‘Ain Feshkha and south of Jericho, nearly a 
dozen rolls of leather in earthenware jars. These rolls were sold to the Syrian 
Monastery of St. Mark and the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and they 
are now being published by Messrs. Millar Burrows, John C. Trever, and 
W. H. Brownlee for the Syrians and by E. L. Sukenik for the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. In February, 1949, Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of 
Antiquities in the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan, and Pére Roland de 
Vaux of the Ecole Biblique (Dominican) in Jerusalem, undertook to clear 
the cave where the scrolls had been found; they discovered several hundred 
fragments of sheepskin and quantities of characteristically Hellenistic pot- 
tery from the Maccabaean period. The date of the pottery agrees entirely 
with the previous inferences of the reviewer, together with Trever and S. A. 
Birnbaum, from palaeography, making a date for the scrolls between 200 
B.C. and the end of the Maccabaean period (37 B.C.) certain. 

Among the scrolls have been discovered two manuscripts of Isaiah: one 
virtually complete roll, belonging to the second century B.C., written in an 
exaggerated plene orthography, utilizing waw and yodh, he and aleph, to fix 
vocalization; one incomplete roll belonging to the Hebrew University and 
containing approximately the latter third of the book in a consonantal 
orthography said to be indistinguishable from that of the Masoretic Bible. 
Many verses from the first two chapters of Habakkuk are preserved in the 
Habakkuk Commentary; they exhibit a consonantai spelling similar to, but 
not identical with, that of the Syrian Isaiah scroll. Then there are numerous 
smaller fragments, some in the plene spelling and others (such as the new 
Deuteronomy fragment and the fragments of the Holiness Code in Leviticus) 
which follow the relatively defective spelling of the Masoretic tradition. 

The new biblical Hebrew MSS from the last two centuries B.C. generally 
agree in content with the Masoretic Bible as against the Septuagint, but 
they sometimes agree with the Greek, and more rarely they diverge from 
both Septuagint and Masorah (see Burrows, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., Nos. 
111 and 113). They thus establish the general accuracy of the Masoretic 
tradition and give the coup de grace to Wutz’s speculations. 

Paul Kahle’s point of view is very different from that of Wutz; according 
to him and his followers (especially his pupil, A. Sperber of New York) 
there was no standard Septuagint (though possibly a preferred Greek trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch), but rather a whole series of independent transla- 
tions, which influenced one another until a group of closely associated recen- 
sions (our “LXX”’) finally prevailed (see especially Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, 
1947, pp. 132-79). Against his view see especially Harry M. Orlinsky, “On 
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the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies” (Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 61 [1941], 
pp. 81-91), who follows the school of Lagarde, represented so ably by Mar- 
golis and Montgomery. The discoveries in Egypt and Palestine certainly 
reinforce this position, since the Greek fragments from the period 200 B.C, 
200 A.D. are all definitely of LXX type, resembling the B recension more 
closely than the A, while the Nash Papyrus and the new scrolls are closer 
to the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX than the Masoretic text is (though at 
the same time closer to the later Hebrew than to the Greek). 

We can now turn to Prijs’s monograph, which is a detailed attempt to 
show that the LXX followed a Hebrew tradition closely resembling that of 
the rabbinic sources; so closely, in fact, that even variant interpretations of 
different Jewish sources are reflected in LXX variants. This point of view 
is far preferable to the wild innovations of Wutz, but it is not in accord with 
the new material from the ‘Ain Feshkha scrolls. A sound approach will 
avoid both an unduly skeptical attitude toward the Jewish learning of the 
translators of the LXX and a credulous attitude toward the antiquity of 
the Masoretic tradition. The translators of the LXX were learned men, and 
their knowledge of the traditional Jewish exegesis of the Hebrew Bible was 
profound. On the other hand, there was a far-reaching revolution in biblical 
exegesis between the time of the LXX translation and the codification of 
the Mishnah and its congeners (second century A.D.), to say nothing of the 
Gemara and Midrashim (third-sixth centuries A.D.). In general the still 
later Masorah (eighth-tenth centuries A.D.) reflects the interpretation of 
the Talmud. In many difficult passages the LXX diverged radically, not as 
a rule because they were ignorant of contemporary Jewish exegesis, but 
because the latter had not yet attained the form in which it was known 
several centuries later, after the wars of the Maccabees and the successive 
revolts against the Romans had twice transformed Jewish life and thought. 

The author is most secure where he deals with legal matters (pp. 1-19), 
for example, his plausible interpretation of slight differences between the 
Masoretic Hebrew text and the LXX in Ex. 21:19 (p. 10) and Ex. 22:17 
(p.12). His treatment of Lev. 18:21 (pp. 14 f.) and 21:9 (p. 15) is particularly 
good. On the other hand, his treatment of Haggada (pp. 20-34) often leaves 
the reader quite unconvinced, and his chapter on “Al Tiqre Interpretations” 
(pp. 35-61) is full of improbabilities. The reason for his weakness here is 
obvious; as he says himself (p. 35), “The LXX has not hitherto been exam- 
ined for al tigre interpretations.” This means that in these pages the author 
is no longer assisted by the work of his predecessors, but must strike out 
for himself into wholly unexplored terrain. In the reviewer’s opinion vir- 
tually a!l of his proposals in this chapter are erroneous, since he is left to 
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his own resources in dealing with the trickiest possible material. The type 
of interpretation in question is found in rabbinic sources, where it often 
begins with the words, “Do not read (this way, but rather that way)’”’; in 
other words, change the spelling of the consonantal text or (preferably) the 
vocalization in such a way as to bring out a different meaning of the text 
(which itself remains intact and sacred, at least in theory). The author 
often urges this interpretation of LXX translations which diverge from 
Masoretic vocalization even where he cannot adduce any rabbinic illustra- 
tions whatever; for example, his forced explanation of several passages where 
the Hebrew ‘ad, /d'dd, “forever,” is read /a'éd, “for testimony,” by the LXX 
(pp. 47 ff.). The author’s approach is best illustrated by his treatment of 
Is. 24:23 (p. 74), where the Hebrew text may be rendered, “And the moon 
will be ashamed and the sun will be humiliated,” while the LXX interprets, 
“And the brick will be melted and the wall will collapse,” reading /ébénah 
for [2bdndh and héméh for hamméh (without changing the consonantal spell- 
ing). The usual view is that the Greek translators simply interpreted the 
verbs in this passage ad sensum, doubtless influenced by such homonyms as 
hafér, both “dig” and ‘‘be ashamed.” (In many such cases Wutz tried to 
discover new Hebrew words, often with the aid of extremely questionable 
etymological combinations.) Prijs, however, suggests that since bricks and 
walls are mentioned elsewhere in connection with pagan sacrifices, they are 
brought deliberately into this text by a translator who knew perfectly well 
that the words had quite a different meaning. This is decidedly hard to take. 
However, Prijs’s study is a careful and suggestive piece of work, and the 
exegete will find much useful material, whose use is greatly facilitated by 
detailed indices of scriptural passages, etc. It is a book to be used critically, 
since uncritical use will mislead the student more than it will aid him. 


The Johns Hopkins University W. F. ALBRIGHT 


QuintI SepTiMi FLORENTIS TERTULLIANI De Anima, edited with intro- 
duction and commentary by J. H. Waszink. Amsterdam: J. H. Meulenhoff, 
1947. Pp. x + 49* + 651. Fl. 40. 

The suggestion was almost a commonplace in the Latin-Greek Proseminar 
before the destruction by Hitler of the immemorial German classical tradi- 
tion, that, if the young student of classical philology were to work consci- 
entiously through two modern commentated editions of the ancients, he 
would be found quite prepared to pass his doctorate examination or even 
his Staatsexamen. These works were, for the Latin, Eduard Norden’s cele- 
brated text and commentary of the Sixth Book of the Aeneid; for the Greek, 
Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s equally celebrated commentated edi- 
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tion of Euripides’ Heracles. When we inspect the present monumental work 
by Waszink, professor in the University of Leiden, it is probably not too 
much to say: if you know classical Latin and Greek, but have no acquaint- 
ance with *‘1e Fathers, work through this volume and you will receive a 
thoroughgoing graduate course in the philological and historical problems 
of patristic Latin literature and, to a very appreciable degree, also of patristic 
Greek literature. The question of patristic theology is quite another thing, 
as will be adverted to below. 

The De anima, dated by Waszink (p. 3*) between the years 210-213 
(written, therefore, after the author’s declination to Montanism) is one of 
Tertullian’s larger and most profound works. It has been traditional with 
scholars (e.g., Harnack, Bardenhewer, Altaner) to term it “the first Christian 
psychology.”’ Waszink does not find this label entirely apt, ‘for this work 
is not in the first place a scientific treatise but a refutation of heretical doc- 
trines about the soul” (p. 7*). 

In the present volume the Leiden professor aims to give “‘a more pene- 
trating elucidation” of the De anima than he had offered in his commentated 
edition, which was published (in German, with a translation) in 1933 as his 
dissertation and which itself rendered decidedly antiquated the CSEL edi- 
tion by Reifferscheid (1890). 

In the Introduction (pp. 1*-49*) he devotes six chapters to the following 
critical considerations: (1) the MSS authority (the text in the Codex Ago- 
bardinus alone survives), past editions (that by Gelenius, based on two MSS 
now lost, is very important), translations, and commentaries; (2) the date 
and (3) occasion of composition; importance of the lost treatise De censu 
animae; (4) a thorough analysis of the treatise; (5) sources used in the 
treatise (especially the physician Soranus)—an extremely difficult piece of 
work very well done; (6) the influence of the De anima on later authors. 

The critical text follows (pp. 1-80). Here Waszink has associated with 
his own keen penetration of Tertullian’s difficult language and thought a 
most judicious exploitation of the philological Kleinarbeit performed, since 
the appearance of the CSEL edition, by scholars such as Hartel, Hoppe, and 
Léfstedt. Everywhere Reifferscheid’s ever-ready conjectures and imagined 
lacunae have disappeared. This marked conservatism is sound throughout 
and, incidentally, makes us appreciate the more the thin thread of MSS 
tradition by which the works of Tertullian have survived. 

It is difficult to appraise justly the great erudition deposited in the hun- 
dreds of large pages (pp. 81-593) of commentary. This is so arranged that 
the notes on each of the fifty-eight chapters are preceded by a very ample 
paraphrase of the chapter. The notes are philological in the widest sense of 
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the term and documented with a vast amount of ancient parallels and 
modern critical literature. The excellent grammar and word indexes also 
make this work particularly valuable to the translator of the Latin Fathers 
who in the absence of the pertinent grammatical and lexicographical instru- 
ments turns to, and gratefully acknowledges, the helps and warnings he 
finds in old Koffmane or in the studies of Borleffs, Mohrmann, Teeuwen 
Léfstedt, Thérnell, and the other Dutch and Scandinavian patristic scholars 
of our day. 

A previous reviewer (S. L. Greenslade, in Journal of Theological Studies, 
L [1949], 87-90) has tempered his high praise of Prof. Waszink’s monumental 
contribution with the observation that the Introduction and Commentary 
do not appear to do sufficient justice to the very strong theological and 
scriptural elements in the De anima. I suggest: let the theologian and student 
of the scriptural argument take this excellent text and commentary, with 
its profound discussion of the medical and Stoical factors—to mention only 
two capital considerations—and contribute what is missing. In the seven- 
teenth century Ludovicus La Cerda attempted to write a full commentary 
of the De anima. Waszink finds it unfortunate that this contains, “in addi- 
tion to many sensible remarks,” a great number of “highly complicated 
theological discussions” (p. 4*). However one may criticize such criticism 
(cf. the author’s earlier high commendation of La Cerda in his dissertation, 
p. 3), the challenge is there: the expounder and defender of the regula fidei 
is eminently present in this treatise; let theology make him stand out in 
clear light. Such presentation can be all the less “‘complicated” as Waszink’s 
many acute observations on, for example, traces of Montanism in the De 
anima are taken into account. 

The issue of the second world war has served also to emphasize the mis- 
sion of English as a language medium for the publication of scholarly studies. 
In the patristic field this became particularly apparent through the appear- 
ance in Amsterdam of the excellent quarterly Vigiliae Christianae. The 
English-speaking reader cannot fail to note and, therefore, also to appreciate 
the added burden assumed by Prof. Waszink when he decided to publish 
this work in English. There are literary blemishes here and there, some of 
them even quite puzzling; just the same, his presentation and style is clear 
and straightforward throughout and even attractive. Finally, all the exter- 
nals of this noble volume—the paper, the binding, the typography—are 
superb. In any collection of scholarly books, especially, too, in seminary 
libraries, this is an indispensable instrument of reference and study. 


The Catholic University of America Joseru C. PLUMPE 
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MONSEIGNEUR FuUZET, ARCHEVEQUE DE RovEN. By Chanoine Ch. Cor. 
donnier. Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1948. Pp. 382. 

This first volume of the biography of Monseigneur Fuzet, Archbishop of 
Rouen, covers his life from birth till shortly after his installation in Rouen, 
Born November 9, 1839, and ordained May 21, 1864, Edmond Frederic 
Andre Fuzet served as curé in several parishes and taught ecclesiastical 
history in Lille before he was consecrated bishop on June 29, 1888. In turn 
he filled the sees of St. Denis on the island of Reunion in the Indian Ocean, 
then that of Beauvais, and finally he was transferred to the archdiocese of 
Rouen. The author sets himself the task of recording and assessing the 
character, policies, the achievements, and the controversies in which the 
Bishop was involved. A man of strong character, entertaining fixed views, 
and fearless in advocating causes he once espoused, Fuzet’s career was 
certain to be marked by controversy. Circumstances and the political climate 
of the time give rise to others. At times arbitrary, at times dictatorial when 
goaded by opposition and calumny, he was a liberal in politics and sociology 
but a staunch traditionalist in other respects—pedagogy, for example—and 
he could be an autocrat in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Three great loves—the Church, France, democracy—claimed his heart. 
He was at all times vitally interested in the formation, education, and 
spiritual progress of his clergy, and this solicitude extended to the humbler 
members of his several flocks. In this respect he won the admiration of all, 
and his conduct was a challenge and inspiration to other members of the 
episcopacy. But it was as champion of democracy that he became conspicu- 
ous in the bitter controversies which raged between republicans and royal- 
ists. His stand made him unpopular with the nobility, the privileged classes, 
and their supporters. At the time the clergy of France were generally re- 
garded as royalist, and for this reason they were opposed by the republican 
government, and in some instances by the people. As early as 1881 Fuzet 
published a brochure on the attitude of the clergy towards democracy, and 
he advocated collaboration between Church and State. From this time he 
played the role of conciliator and promoter of friendly relations; from this 
time too he had to face the accusations of the opposition which charged him 
with opportunism, ambition, insincerity, and even threw out the suggestion 
that secretly he was a Freemason. There may have been some foundation 
for the assertion that he was so obsessed with the idea of reconciling the 
adversaries of the Church in government circles that it colored his views 
and led to extreme attempts to justify his position. That is however a matter 
of opinion. 

Of a kindred spirit to Leo XIII, whom he chose as model and guide, 
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Fuzet made that wise pontifi’s Immortale Dei his norm, but it called for a 
brave heart to stand by his guns. Leo’s encyclical to the clergy and laity of 
France, dated February 11, 1892, must have seemed like papal approbation 
of his attitude and activity. His stout soul was sorely tried when the irre- 
ligious government of France determined to tax religious orders, and thus 
seemed to justify the contention of the royalists. When the struggle was at 
its height Fuzet strove to save the Concordat, and to this end he was pre- 
pared to make concessions to the limit where conscience intervened. These 
were trying times, and the author’s account of the bitter internal dissension 
among Catholics in the face of attack by an external foe constitutes the chief 
value of this volume. 

In two respects this work is open to criticism. The last hundred pages or 
so lack the broad sweep of treatment that should characterize a biography. 
They are little more than a diary with comments on each event. The result 
is a disjointed narrative of limited interest to the reader. Finally the account 
of Americanism is quite unsatisfactory, and not at all fair to the chief men 
concerned. A second volume promises to deal with Fuzet’s career during 
the desperate assault of the government on the Church despite Leo XIII’s 
conciliatory attitude, and during World War I. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. METZGER, S.J. 


PROBLEMES DE L’ADAPTATION EN APOSTOLAT. By L. de Coninck, S.J. 
Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue Théologique, IV. Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 
1949. Pp. 166. 45 Fr. 

This is an absorbing, thought-provoking and practical book. Written by 
the well-known professor of pastoral theology of the Jesuit faculty at Lou- 
vain, and dedicated to the memory of the thirteen hundred priests who 
died at Dachau during his three-year internment, it is concerned with the 
utilization of such techniques in the work of the priestly ministry as will 
result in both a conversion of those outside the fold of Christ, and a more 
profound Christian life on the part of those already within it. 

In his Introduction the author clearly defines the purpose and scope of 
his work. The problem of adaptation is the problem of discovering and em- 
ploying the most apt and effective means for accomplishing the work of the 
apostolate in the milieu in which the priest is laboring. Involving no com- 
promise of the definitive dogmatic and moral tenets of the Christian faith, 
it is based theologically on the Pauline admonition of becoming all things to 
all men. 

The book is divided into four parts which deal respectively with religious 
instruction, preaching, the laboring classes, and the parish. 
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Bluntly charging many priests with pedagogical incompetence in regard 
to religious instruction, the author raises some challenging questions: Do 
priests, recognizing the widespread modern hostility to pure speculation, 
expound the relationship of Christian doctrine to life? In condemning mater 
rialism, do they sufficiently stress that the religion of Christ is one of self- 
renunciation? Do not theologians insist overmuch that their function is 
“scientific” and not “practical,” thereby neglecting the aspirations of the 
rank and file who are yearning for truth? Are they aware that adherence to 
Christianity today is conditioned on something more than the presenting 
of ‘solid arguments” and the citing of “‘approved authors’’? 

In Part II, De Coninck discusses in detail types of preachers, types of 
sermons, the effect of preaching, preaching at Sunday Mass, and preaching 
to children (“the most difficult congregation’’). The secret of successful 
preaching, he maintains, is to speak earnestly and sympathetically to the 
people about the pressing problems that weigh heavily upon them, and to 
bring to them the only effective solution for their harassing difficulties—the 
words of eternal life. This section of the book contains many interesting 
sidelights on the zealous perseverance of the priest-prisoners in the perform- 
ance of their spiritual exercises amid their harrowing existence at Dachau. 

The solution of the tremendous problems confronting the apostle to the 
laboring classes is conditioned upon the influence to be exerted on working 
men and women by the priest—an influence that cannot exist unless the 
priest’s life is characterized by austere simplicity and a spirit of Christ-like 
poverty. The successful adaptation of Christ’s message to the psychological 
temperament of the working classes depends upon convincing them that 
their labor, properly motivated, is truly sanctifying. Moreover, they must 
be persuaded of the sublime truth that a manufactured product, transformed 
from a crude to a highly developed state, represents a victory of spirit over 
matter. The worker in industry, by thus “humanizing” matter, makes the 
universe to his image and likeness, in imitation of the Creator. Hence, to 
the truly Christian worker who sees in himself a secondary cause co-operat- 
ing with the First Cause, religion will no longer appear as a superfluous 
factor completely extrinsic to his life. 

The author maintains that in the work of the apostolate the parish has 
an indispensable function, being the center in which the disciples of Christ 
are formed, and from which they go forth in all directions to carry Christian 
life. However, the christianization of society must simultaneously be carried 
on in broader fields as well. Hence the importance of Catholic Action. Side 
by side with the parish, other Christian organizations must be established— 
for example, groups of employers, of employees, etc. On the co-ordination 
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between the parish and these organizations depends the triumph in our 
times of the kingdom of God. To remedy the deplorable situation whereby 
only one-third of the faithful in Belgium attend Sunday Mass regularly, De 
Coninck calls for a deeper appreciation of the liturgy, an understanding of 
the action of the Mass, and a more active participation by the laity in the 
offering of it. Stressing the need of complete and detailed parish statistics, 
the author gives samples of census cards that might be used, and concludes 
by emphasizing the importance of personal contacts between the parish 
priest and his people. 

Although at times repetitious and lacking in unity (actually it consists 
of individual articles previously published in various theological periodicals), 
the book offers a keen analysis of many problems of the ministry, abounds 
in practical hints for the priest, and clearly evidences the author’s zeal, 
resourcefulness, and knowledge of psychology. Not the least interesting of 
his suggestions is the recommendation that priests assemble from time to 
time for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the latest developments 
in theology and with the newest and most effective methods of conveying 
religious truth to the laity. While in no way minimizing the difficulties that 
confront the priest today, De Coninck is no pessimist. In the majority of 
men it is something noble which inspires their conduct, he says; and it is the 
task of the modern apostle to guide that motivating force into channels 
where it will serve God’s glory. Continually throughout the work he insists 
that, although in modern times an extraordinary amount of activity is de- 
manded of the priest, leaving him little opportunity for reflection or prayer, 
yet the success of his apostolic ministrations depends upon the intensity of 
his interior life. Exterior activity without a profound interior life is only 
agitation—the activism of one who is but sounding brass and a tinkling 


cymbal. 


Saint John’s Seminary, Brighton LAWRENCE J. RILEY 


COMMENTARIUS IN QUASDAM STI. OFFICIT NORMAS DE AGENDI RATIONI 
CONFESSARIORUM CIRCA VI DECALOGI PRAECEPTUM. By Aurelius Yanguas, 
S.J. Salmanticae, 1948. Pp. 52. 

The author here makes available to a larger public a study which appeared 
originally in Revista de derecho canénico. These Normae, for reasons of pru- 
dence, were never published in the AAS. Yet, as the author well points out, 
this Instruction from the Holy Office to all Ordinaries, is neither private nor 
reserved. In fact, we are given references to other recent commentaries on 
these same Normae. The first part of the book contains the letter from the 
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Holy Office to the Ordinaries, and the Vormae themselves. This is followed 
by an excellent explanation and analysis of each one of the four Normae. 

The first norm considers the confessor as judge. One point to which 
special attention is called is that the Instruction reads: ‘“‘Quoties vel poeni- 
tentis scandalum vel ipsius confessarii ruina ex interrogatione prudenter 
timeatur, eadem abstinendum esse.” Most moral text books say “omitti 
possunt,”’ but the Instruction is couched in verbis praeceplivis, not facultati- 
vis. The second norm treats of the confessor as a spiritual doctor and urges 
that everything in the nature of hygiene, medicine, sexual initiation, the 
clinical and biological be omitted in the confessional. The third norm sug- 
gests safeguards and counsels for the confessor in and out of the confessional. 
Sound advice is given on excessive familiarity, using terms of endearment, 
control of sympathy and pity, correspondence and visiting. The fourth and 
last norm suggests how good future confessors may best be trained. Practice, 
cases of conscience, seminars, pastoral theology must be added to theo- 
retical knowledge. This commentary of Fr. Yanguas would make an ideal 
text for such practical training. 

Every priest and every seminarian approaching the priesthood should 
have this little gem of a book. With it we can adequately reconcile the obli- 
gations of confessional integrity with prudence, and of justice with mercy 
and sympathy. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto J. Ettiorr MacGuican, S.J. 


COMMENT NAISSENT LES HOMMES. By J. P. Bouckaert. Bruges: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1948. Pp. 305. 

This rather general text is the result of a course of lectures given at the 
University of Louvain by the author, who is a member of the Belgian Royal 
Academy of Medicine. Part one deals with sexuality, primary and secondary 
sexual characteristics, determination of sex, sexual activity, intercourse and 
orgasm, masturbation, its causes and consequences, celibacy, pregnancy, 
physiology of the foetus, birth, lactation, fertility, and the factors causing 
infertility. There are added several interesting chapters on mortality, popu- 
lation, and equilibrium of the sexes. Part two discusses growth, the adult 
stage, old age, and death. Theory is reinforced with many excellent charts, 
diagrams, photos and tables of statistics. A special bibliography is given at 
the end of each chapter and there is a rather good index. There is occasional 
reference to moral implications. 

While this text is not a ‘‘must,” it will be good to have it available for 
periodic reference. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto J. Ettrorr MacGutean, S.J. 
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TEMOIGNAGE DE L’UNIVERS. By Michel Grison, eal. Paris: Beauchesne 
1948. Pp. 287. 

The theme of this book is the teleological argument for the existence of 
God. The work is well done in its systematic analysis of the data and logical 
development of the argument. There is a wealth of material drawn from the 
various physical sciences. This would be confusing except that the author 
wisely adds a summary at the end of the chapters to keep our minds focused 
on the main issue. Technical terminology and theory is balanced by many 
good illustrations to clarify the concepts. The book is a contribution to the 
increasing literature on the teleological aspects of the physical universe. 


Weston College Josepu P. KELty, S.J. 


Tue Mysticat EvOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND VITALITY OF THE 
CuurcH. By John G. Arintero,O.P. Translated by Fr. Jordan Auman, 
0.P. Vol. I. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. 358. $4.50. 

“The mystical life,” says Fr. Arintero, ‘is the mysterious life of the grace 
of Jesus Christ in faithful souls who, dead to themselves, live hidden with 
Him in God.” By mystical evolution, therefore, he means “‘the entire process 
of the formation, growth and expansion of that prodigious life until Christ 
is formed in us and we are transformed in His divine image” (p. 16). He 
divides his study into three parts. The second and third parts, in which he 
describes the development of the mystical life in individual souls and in the 
church as a whole, will be published later as a separate volume. The volume 
under review constitutes only Part I of his work. 

After a brief Introduction which sets forth the importance, both from 
the apologetic and the devotional point of view, of studying the divine life 
within our souls, the opening chapter (pp. 16-40) presents a general outline 
of the mystical life as a renewal and transformation of the natural man by 
sanctifying grace and the infused virtues. The second chapter (pp. 41-194) 
deals with Scripture and the teaching of the early Fathers, emphasizing 
especially the doctrines of “‘adoption, regeneration, justification, renewal, 
deification, divine filiation, the reception of new life and new energies, the 
development and expansion of the divine seed of grace, the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost and of the entire Trinity, the friendly and intimate fellowship 
with the three divine Persons, etc.” (p. 42). The third chapter (pp. 195 
288) urges the necessity of our participation in the divine activity within 
our souls by diligent co-operation with the supernatural powers and faculties 
which God has given us. The fourth chapter (pp. 289-346) reminds us of 
our obligation to grow spiritually, both as individuals and as members of 
the church, and discusses the chief means of spiritual growth. 

Fr. Arintero writes with an unction, an enthusiasm, and an abundance of 
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well-chosen quotations that make his work most valuable and inspiring for 
all who are interested in developing the spiritual life either in themselves or 
in those committed to their direction. While agreeing with Fr. Arintero as 
to the importance of the basic principles of the spiritual life, and while ad- 
mitting that they are all too often ignored or forgotten, not only by the 
ordinary faithful but also by their preachers and teachers, we think he goes 
too far when he claims (p. 38) that some of the most important of these 
truths have been utterly and universally forgotten. Taken literally, such 
sweeping accusations would be hard to reconcile with the efficacious help 
Christ promised to His Church in teaching the whole deposit of revelation 
“all days even unto the consummation of the world.”” They would be hard 
to reconcile with the spirit of Pope Pius VI’s action in condemning as hereti- 
cal ‘“‘the proposition which asserts that in these last centuries a general dark- 
ness has been scattered over the religious truths which are of graver moment, 
and which are the foundation of the faith and of the moral doctrine of Jesus 
Christ” (DB, 1501). They would be hard to reconcile with the numerous 
extracts which Fr. Arintero himself has quoted from many well-known 
Catholic authors of the past four centuries. 

Doubtless, Fr. Arintero does not expect us to take these accusations too 
literally, for on the very same page he admits that ‘‘nevertheless the echo 
of the unanimous voice of the Fathers still resounds among modern theo- 
logians” and “notwithstanding the universal forgetfulness or-—why not say 
it?—the shameful deviations from traditional teaching, there can yet be 
heard some dominant and authoritative voices.’”’ It seems clear therefore 
that Fr. Arintero did not really wish to maintain that the Church had 
allowed any important doctrine of the spiritual life to become utterly lost 
or forgotten. Consequently, one may perhaps be allowed to wonder whether 
he would have been willing to accept the flattering title of “the leader of 
the modern trend back to the traditional teaching of mystical theology” 
(p. xii), and the still more invidious title of “the restorer of traditional spir- 
itual doctrine in our time and the leader of the contemporary trend toward 
sound mysticism” (Cf. Cross and Crown for June, 1949) which his trans- 
lator, Fr. Aumann, has so generously bestowed upon him. 


Alma College Joun J. HEAty, S.J. 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY. Compiled and edited by G. P. 
Fedotov. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1948. Pp. xvi + 501. $6.50. 

This book is a sort of anthology of spiritual reading concerned with the 
religious life of Russians. Some of the selections are biographical while 
others are didactical, from the minds of Russia’s own spiritual men. Professor 
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Fedotov has not attempted to give anything but a limited selection, since 
he is covering a period of many centuries in which Russian spiritual writings 
were prolific to say the least. He does, however, endeavor to present mate- 
rial which he feels will portray either traditional or special aspects of religious 
mentality in Russia according to a broad division of influences that affected 
Russian religious thought. Others who know the field might perhaps have 
preferred different selections within the same scope, but that, I think, is a 
matter of personal choice. 

Many of the treatises given cover a wide field of spiritual activity, such 
as the norms of monastic life, the practice of the different virtues, the con- 
quest of the vices, the forms and rules for prayer, and a vast number of 
every-day Christian practices. It is thus evident that to review the book in 
the sense of attempting to give a fairly adequate summary of its contents 
and an evaluation of them is out of the question. One might as well try to 
present an analysis of the writings of Saint John of the Cross, Saint Teresa, 
or Thomas a Kempis as to review the book in this manner. Nevertheless it 
would be well to indicate some of the general characteristics of the spirit- 
uality here revealed. 

Theodosius, whose “Life” is the first selection made, was the first monk 
canonized as a saint by the Russian Church; he was abbot of the Petchersky 
Laura or Caves Monastery of Kiev. Professor Fedotov considers him as the 
first “kenotic” type, by which he means the abasement of self through 
charity to voluntary suffering and profound humility in thought and act. 
If one does not care for this rather technical word, I think the spirituality 
of Theodosius could be called the primitive type, that is, fundamentally the 
primitive asceticism of the early Eastern ascetics which was based on the 
New Testament and their traditional faith. It is true that Theodosius 
inherited and used the later and more developed monasticism of the Studite 
Rule, but his spirit seems to be that early fundamental one of great love 
for Christ and great sacrifice to prove it. He loves poverty of spirit and 
poverty of fact; he practices severe mortifications of fasting, vigils, and 
corporal inflictions; he is the first to rise and the first to work, at times doing 
the work of others; he prays the liturgical chant of the Psalms and meditates 
assiduously, but does not appear to be a mystic; his charity and solicitude 
for the salvation of souls reaches beyond the monastery walls to the rich 
and the poor. Kind, patient, and very humble, it is sacrifice of self for a 
tender personal love of Christ. 

Sergius, also a Russian canonized saint, has so many similarities to Theo- 
dosius that one wonders whether he should be considered as a really dif- 
ferent type. He too is a monk living a life of fasting, prayer, and work and 
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manifesting the same spirit of humility. There seems to be a greater empha. 
sis on solitude and contemplation than Theodosius had; in fact, Sergius was 
at first a dweller in the wilderness and intended to remain alone until he 
became convinced God’s will was otherwise. Miracles and visions are re. 
ported in the “Life’’; Fedotov thinks it probable that Sergius was a mystic, 

“The Tradition to the Disciples” of Saint Nilus gives factual testimony 
to the early sources of Russian spirituality. The Scriptures and the Fathers 
are to be the fundamental guides of religious life. Saints John Climacus, 
Barsanuphius, Isaac, Dorotheus, Basil, Ignatius, and Gregory the Great are 
cited to bring out points of importance in monasic life. The supremacy of 
the mind in the sense of interior prayer is especially emphasized. In this 
composition of Nilus, then, we have a combination of different elements 
which I might call ascetical, contemplative, and mystical. This latter is in- 
dicated principally in his citations of authors of the Hesychast type of spir- 
ituality, such as Gregory of Sinai and Simeon the New Theologian. It is a 
type that can be fraught with danger, as would be the case, I think, if the 
words of Simeon regarding the visible presence of God were to be interpreted 
too literally. But Nilus’ insistence on rigid asceticism would seem to preclude 
any false mysticism. He insists on the solid interior virtues and reminds one 
of Rodriguez in his exposition of them. Mr. Fedotov says that Nilus does 
not think highly of living authorities; I do not know just what this may 
mean but I have read elsewhere that Nilus strongly resisted caesaro-papism. 





Avvakum is quite a different type from the preceding subjects. This | 


archpriest was a fiery orator and a graphic writer, as his autobiography 
here printed testifies. He became a leader of the Raskol or schism that 


arose in seventeenth-century Russia over the reformation of the liturgical | 


books by the Patriarch Nikon. His “Life” tells of his ideals, trials and 
persecutions and is as replete with harrowing adventures as are some of 
the modern books on religious persecution under the Soviets. He is naive, 
impetuous, and irrepressible; if his story of woes is not exaggerated, his 
physical constitution must have been something marvelous. His spirit- 
uality might be called liturgical, not in the sense of mere ritualism, but as 
seeking the spiritual efficacy of the sacraments and the liturgical prayers. 


1 


He had a tender love for Christ and our Lady which filled him with con- 
fidence and zeal for the rigid ideas of the Raskol—ideas of which he seemed 
to have no doubt. Since the notes in the back of this book (where I do not 
like them) are fairly copious it would have been nice to add one indicating 
that Avvakum’s statement regarding confession in the Catholic Church 
is either false or should be explained. 

St. Tychon has the liturgical type of piety, but such as is practiced by a 
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well-educated man; he is assiduous in genuflections, prostrations, and the 
chanting of the Psalms, but he is equally fervent in prayer, especially in 
meditations on the last things and the passion of Christ. At the same time 
his life manifests the old primitive tradition of humility, poverty, charity, 
and forgiveness of insult; he loved solitude and resigned his bishopric to 
live in a monastery. Some of his writings remind one of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

St. Seraphim was like the desert fathers of ancient days; he spent ten 
years in the wilderness in prayer and asceticism; this was followed by peri- 
ods of stylite life and complete silence and finally starets. Again we find 
the influence of the primitive spirituality and of the Hesychasts combined; 
his emphasis was on acquiring the Holy Spirit but his description of the 
permanence of the grace of the Holy Spirit and the recognition of that 
grace vould, I think, bring a few questions to the lips of a theologian. 

The Pilgrim is the story of a type known as “the wanderer,” one who 
follows the roads through city, town, and wilderness, stopping over or 
moving on as he pleases, living on charity and seeking only God in his 
life of detachment from all things and in his constant prayer. In this case 
it is the “Prayer of Jesus” peculiar to the Orient and dressed up in all its 
Hesychast terminology as found in their Philocalia, a book containing 
writings of the spiritual authors they liked. It has many quaint stories 
and, though the doctrine of prayer that it propounds might seem queer to 
the Western mentality and indeed could prove dangerous for an unguided 
novice who attempted to follow it blindly as an infallible instrument of 
spirituality, nevertheless there runs through the tale a deep, sincere, and 
tender spirit of the striving of a simple soul for the love of God. 

John of Cronstadt had the simple spirituality of a fervent and zealous 
priest, sometimes perhaps imprudently zealous. His was the practical, 
active, intensely devotional type. The excerpts from his writings printed 
in this book are simple and frank commentaries on everyday Christian 
life—the virtues to be practiced, the duties to be fulfilled, the fundamental 
Christian attitudes towards the problems of life to be cultivated. His as- 
ceticism is the strict fulfillment of every duty with unwavering faith and 
hope; his interior life is that of persevering, intense, personal, and filial 
prayer flowering into the sublimation of motives. 

The last entry is the spiritual diary of Father Yelchaninov, a priest 
among the Russian Christians of the diaspora. There is no order to the 
work, which consists in a series of personal spiritual reflections on various 
aspects of religion and its practice. This makes it difficult to find any par- 
ticular characteristic of the author’s spirituality; it seems to be eclectic 
within the broad sphere of traditional Orthodox forms. Statements on 
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Catholicism, Orthodoxy, faith, paradisiac characters, pleasures, sin, the 
truth of Christianity, etc., did not read well with this reviewer. There are, 
however, many wise and lovely thoughts recorded; he was truly thought- 
fully spiritual. 

The book well reveals how much in common there is between the spir- 
ituality of the Catholic Church and these representatives of the Russian 
Church; as one of my professors of Oriental theology put it many years 
ago: “‘perfectio moralis pravoslava principiis catholicis nutritur.” The dif- 
ferences are principally in the emphasis put on certain virtues, due in large 
part to the tradition inherited and natural inclinations. Many things in 
the book will not be fully grasped except by those who have some knowl- 
edge of the history of Eastern spirituality. 

Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


ANRUF UND ZEUGNIS DER LieBE. Edited by Karl Borgmann. Regens- 
burg: Verlag J. Habbel, 1948. Pp. 240. 

On November 9, 1947, the German Catholic Welfare Organisation, 
“Deutscher Caritasverband,” was fifty years old. Owing to the present 
situation in that country, there were no special celebrations. It was for 
increased efforts that this jubilee called. Under such circumstances it is 
important that the motives behind all charitable activities, though always 
the same, be seen in a new light, that the situation be understood, and that 
the most efficient methods be applied. This is precisely the idea of the book 
under review. Various authors, though not immediately connected with 
work of the organisation, endeavour to clarify the situation, to analyse 
motives, and to examine methods. The great variety of articles prevents 
us from giving a detailed review of each; a mere listing of the contributions 
may suffice: Reinhold Schneider, ‘“‘World-transforming Love”; Josef Bern- 
hart, “Metaphysics of Love’; Karl Peters, ‘‘Love and Justice’; Bernhard 
Pfister, ‘““Impoverishment as Fate’; Josef Guelden, “The Pastoral Min- 
istry in Times of Misery”; Josef Ammer, “The Pastoral Ministry and 
Psychiatry”; Victor E. von Gebsattel, “‘The Christian Professional Ethos 
of the Physician”; Hans Wollasch, “The Family in the Crisis”; Johannes 
Maassen, “Youth in the Shadow of Tomorrow’’; Cilly Boehle, ‘‘Women 
in our Time’”’; etc. 

As this list indicates, the various articles cover a wide field, not each 
and everyone being immediately connected with charity; but with its 
expert treatment of all the topics and their great variety this book should 
be very valuable to all who are engaged in the various activities called for 
by present-day charity. 

College of Christ the King, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 
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L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE ET L’ORGANISATION DE LA SOCIETE INTERNATIO- 
NALE CONTEMPORAINE (1939-1949). By Richard Arés, S.J. Studia Collegii 
Maximi Immaculatae Conceptionis, VII. Montréal: Imprimerie du Messager, 
1949. Pp. 262. 

The author divides his work into three parts: “Les faits, 
cipes,” ““Le programme.” 

After briefly sketching the attitude of the Holy See toward the attempts 
made to establish international order during the forty years from the 
First Conference of The Hague in 1899 till the outbreak of war in Europe 
in 1939, the author takes up chronologically the official pronouncements 
of the Catholic hierarchy from the beginning of the pontificate of Pope 
Pius XII to the Christmas Message of 1948. It is to be noted that in this 
section and throughout the work the author confines himself almost ex- 
clusively to official pronouncements, and in the field of official teaching 
adduces, again almost exclusively, two great and authentically Catholic 
voices—that of the Pope and that of the American hierarchy (p. 13). 
One may suggest that the author could have made it clearer to the reader 
whether this predominant concern with the statements of the American 
bishops is due to the intrinsic merits of their statements, to the extrinsic 
circumstance that their messages represent Catholic thought in a nation 
whose attitude and action in the international sphere is for the moment 
critical for weal or woe, or to the lack of full-dress pronouncements by 
the hierarchy of other countries. 

Chapters II-IV review the documents from September 1939 down to 
the end of 1948, in the setting of the rapidly shifting international scene 
of war and post-war years. We can therefore gauge the evolving but con- 
sistent and unswerving attitude of the Vicar of Christ and the Church in 
contrast to the tortuous and apparently fickle movements of statesmen 
and political planners. 

Primarily expository, the work is nonetheless apologetic. For the author 
definitely intends to provide an answer to those who like Emery Reves in 
his Anatomie de la paix have laid down the thesis that religion in general 
and religious bodies in particular have proved themselves unable to estab- 
lish or maintain peace. The reason for this in the case of Christianity ac- 
cording to Reves is that the Christian churches have departed from their 
universal mission and become national organizations seconding pagan and 
nationalistic instincts, and for temporal pottage have sold their true uni- 
versalist birthright. Against this assertion of betrayal of trust and mission 
by loss of an international and supranational viewpoint (at least insofar 
as that charge bears upon the Catholic Church) Fr. Arés directs the exposé 
historique of the first section of his study. 


9 «6 


Les prin- 
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The second part of the work is perhaps primarily apologetic in that it 
endeavors to provide an answer to other critics who would have the Church 
either interpose by acting directly in matters economic and political or 
at the other extreme restrict herself to religious worship within the confines 
of the sanctuary. In this part the author deals in three rather brief chapters 
with the reasons for her presence and activity, the manner of her activity, 
and the import of her activity. 

In the third and longest part, Fr. Arés arranges the teaching contained 
in official pronouncements so as to present us with the program of the 
Church for international order. First, he discusses the four facts indicated 
by Pius XII as basic to any permanent international order: the sociological 
fact, the solidarity of all men, and the natural community of nations; the 
humanist fact, the dignity of the human person; the moral fact, the exist- 
ence of the natural law; the religious fact, the existence of God. In his 
treatment Fr. Arés directs greater attention to the sociological fact by 
indicating explicitly Catholic teaching on the principal conclusion to be 
drawn from this fact, namely, the “actual and urgent necessity of a sound, 
and efficacious organisation of the community of nations,’ as well as by 
appraising the UNO as a concrete realization of the international society. 
Throughout this section (pp. 134-52) the reviewer could not but feel that 
the citations from Catholic social philosophers and planners because of 
their length and significance made the text a mere connective tissue be- 
tween footnotes. One may wonder too whether, given the criticism which 
the author himself makes of definite juridical imperfections in the UNO 
Charter, he should not have restricted a little his statement (p. 143, note 
1) that, among the duties which solidarity imposes upon the States, one 
of the most pressing is precisely to cooperate toward the ever more perfect 
organization of the human community and “in the first instance within the 
actual juridical framework of the United Nations.” 

In the second chapter of this third part the author states the Catholic 
program insofar as it proposes—less here by doctrinal teaching than by 
pastoral directives and paternal counsel—those moral attitudes which will 
prevent the recognition of the basic facts already mentioned from remain- 
ing sterile intellectual assents. These attitudes include the spirit of soli- 
darity, of justice and equity, of sincerity and fidelity, of benevolence and 
love. In the final chapter are brought together those more concrete pro- 
posals of the Church’s program in which she indicates in more detail the 
present tasks both “preventive” and “constructive” to which the leaders 
of the international society must turn their efforts. 

The work as a whole, and particularly the third part, of necessity covers 
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much the same ground as other studies on Catholic principles in the field 
of international order and organization. It has the advantage of utilizing 
the statements of the Catholic hierarchy during the five or six years since 
Gonella wrote his series of articles in the Osservatore Romano and of giving 
us a unified picture of the Catholic position. 

The bibliography presents a valuable chronological index of papal docu- 
ments, addresses, radio messages on the subject of international order from 
the beginning of Pius XII’s pontificate down to the end of 1948, as well as 
of the principal statements of the hierarchy of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. The books and articles cited in the second part of 
the bibliography give us the best works in French in the field in which the 


present study is situated. 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Don ton, S.J. 


PSYCHOLOGIE REFLEXIVE. By André Marc, S.J. II Vols. Bruxelles: 
L’Edition Universelle, 1949. Pp. 375, 415. 

This book represents an effort to connect the phenomenology of the 
moderns with the Thomistic metaphysics of rational psychology. The re- 
sult is a valuable work which will be welcomed by both students 
and scholars. In this brief review, we would like to consider it from two 
points of view—the subject matter and the method. 

The subject matter of the book is largely that which is found in any 
Scholastic textbook on rational psychology. There are three fundamental 
divisions—knowledge, will, soul. The treatise on knowledge begins by an 
illuminating and rather original treatment of the signwm cognitionis. In 
doing this, much that is of value in modern experimental psychology is 
brought to bear upon, and in a manner to complete, the Scholastic logical 
synthesis. For the signum cognitionis (gesture, language) is not only the 
manifestation of an idea but can become the cause of recalling such an 
idea. The problem of the educator, then, is to arouse in the mind of the 
child an awareness of the “sign.” This fact manifests a distinction between 
man and mere animal; in an animal such awareness is restricted to one 
object, but in man the sign is well nigh infinite in its application. 

After this interesting chapter, Marc attacks the problem of knowledge. 
First, knowledge in general; then, sense knowledge, the intellect, agent 
and patient, abstraction, objectivation, that is, the formation of the word 
verbum), reasoning, and finally, the truth of the judgment. All these ques- 
tions are proposed and solved according to Thomistic principles. 

This first volume of the Psychologie réflexive is undoubtedly interesting 
and important; it shows a vast erudition and a solid understanding of the 
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doctrine of St. Thomas. It seems to me, however, that the manner of pres- 
entation makes the subject matter appear unnecessarily difficult. There 
is a certain obscurity and perhaps an apparent lack of unity. These blem- 
ishes result, I believe, from the too frequent lengthy quotations from 
philosophers, both modern and ancient, and perhaps more so from the 
manner of the author’s expression, which at times seems to border on that 
of a subjectivist. 

In the second volume, we are first given an interesting study of the will, 
of freedom, and of habits. The last part treats of the soul, its faculties, its 
nature, the human composite, and the person. 

There is naturally nothing particularly original or striking in the above- 
mentioned division and enumeration, nor indeed could any originality 
regarding the subject matter of a book on rational psychology be expected 
of a Scholastic philosopher. At most, one might question the wisdom of 
placing the study of the soul and of its faculties in general after discussing 
the knowledge of the intellect and the will. Certainly that is not the order 
used by St. Thomas in the Summa, and it seems to me that some unity 
in the treatise is lost by such a departure. 

There is, however, a problem missing, which in St. Thomas as well as 
in the moderns is of prime importance. It is the existential problem, which 
in the case of a living being becomes the problem of life; for vivere est esse 
viventium. A solution of the problem of understanding as well as of the 
will is not complete without a realization that the operation of the intellect, 
the “to understand” (intlelligere), as well as the act of the will (velle), has 
to be faced in the light of the “to be” (esse). For the act of a perfect being 
(actus perfecti) is the act of an existing supposit, and its nature can only 
be determined when we understand the existential metaphysics of the sup- 
posit. But perhaps such omission as well as the type of solution which 
Marc offers to the problem of knowledge—a solution somewhat after the 
manner of Maréchal—results from the method used by the author. What is 
this method? 

The author himself designates it the ‘‘reflexive’ 


’ 


method; the title of the 
book indicates it. This method, he explains, is not merely experimental 
nor purely subjective but goes beyond both. Let us quote his words: 


Par cette méthode et cet objet, l’enquéte entreprise ici se distingue d’une en- 
quéte strictement expérimentale. Le point de vue qu’elle adopte n’est pas le point 
de vue empirique des phénoménes. La psychologie qu’elle veut construire, pour y 
greffer ensuite une ontologie générale et une morale, n’est pas une psychologie 
d’observation pure ni de description. Expérience et réalité ne sont pas synonymes 
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d’empirique et d’expérimental, qui sont d’ordre sensible. Elles incluent ces deux 
significations et les débordent, car elles dépassent le niveau des apparences. 

This method is supposedly a modern interpretation of the “reditio,” the 
return of the soul upon itself. ‘“‘The reflexive method,” Marc declares 
(II, 407), “studies the operating thought (la pensée agissante); and inas- 
much as it (la pensée) takes hold of itself (elle se saisit) while operating, 
the thought reflects upon its acts.” 

It seems to me that such a method is poles apart from the objective 
realism of St. Thomas; for the method of St. Thomas in his treatise on 
man is not based on a “‘reditio.” It is true, St. Thomas admits and defends 
this return of the soul—not of the thought (actiones sunt suppositorum) 
upon itself as a mark, as an objective manifestation of the perfection of 
the operating nature. He never claims that, in the contact with self, the 
soul—never “‘la pensée’’—is able to attain to a philosophical knowledge 
of self. The objective method of St. Thomas proceeds always from the 
knowledge of a sensible effect to its reasoned existential cause. The reason 
is that the proper object of the human intellect, as Marc declares, is a 
material essence. Hence, any knowledge of what the thinking subject, not 
“la pensée,” is can be obtained only from the manifestation of its operation. 

As a matter of fact, although presenting his reflexive method in a man- 
ner reminiscent of the method of the philosopher of Kénigsberg, and al- 
though frequently using expressions which recall the terminology of sub- 
jectivism, Marc is a Scholastic philosopher, who for the most part follows 
the objective method of the Angelic Doctor. 

That is why we must declare that, in spite of Marc’s expressions (II, 
415), such method is not intuitive but deductive. We begin with the reality 
of the act of knowledge and rise from such an analysis, by means of causal- 
ity, to a knowledge of the subject. In this method, then, the inclination 
of the thinking subject to an intentional union with the object results in 
the existential judgment, the “this is,” which expresses the “liaison” of 
the mind with reality. In this, says Marc, the moderns have rediscovered 
the Middle Ages. 

Psychologie réflexive is not without flaws, but it is an important addi- 
tion to the philosophy of the day. It is an honest effort to present the 
metaphysics of psychology of St. Thomas to the modern mind. 


Creighton University HENRI RENARD, S.J. 


RELIGION. By Nathaniel Micklem. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 224. $2.00. 
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This little book, No. 201 in the Home University Library, attempts to 
give a compendium of comparative religion. The reviewer sympathizes 
with any one who is asked to compress such a vast subject into such a 
small space, and congratulates the author for achieving a fair degree of 
success. In order to bring the subject within reach, the author has based 
his treatment upon five fundamental “‘moments” of religion: the impersonal 
sacred, animism, ancestor worship, nature worship, and high gods. The 
author then traces these ‘‘moments” in the great religions of the world. 
He does not subscribe to any of the classical theories of rectilinear evolu- 
tion. To the reviewer, the position of animism and ancestor worship as 
fundamental “moments” seems questionable. Here the author appears 
to fail to distinguish properly between religion and superstition, a distine- 
tion which he makes elsewhere. 

The attempt to unite various religions under a few heads involves certain 
over-simplifications; to be quite fair, the author is aware of this. Such 
groupings as Brahmanism, Buddha, and Epicurus under “‘the impersonal 
sacred,” Taoism, Stoicism, astrology, and Neoplatonism under “religion 
of nature,” Zoroaster, Ikhnaton, St. Bonaventure, Spinoza, and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury under ‘the high gods,” inevitably leave the impres- 
sion of a strain on reality. The author does not seem to know what to do 
with Christianity. He is obviously unwilling to submit it to a purely com- 
parative treatment, and, at the same time, he feels unable, viewing it with 
scientific detachment, to accord it that unique position which it claims 
for itself. On this he writes, summarizing a passage of Augustine: “‘. . .the 
new element in Christianity distinguishing it from the nobler religions of 
the world lay in the historic figure of Jesus Christ. A survey of human 
religion would tend on the whole to support this judgment” (152). And he 
refuses to place Jesus Christ or Christianity in any single religious category. 
On the other hand, his remarks on p. 98 are pure religious indifferentism. 

Here, it seems, is where the author has failed: he has not distinguished 
scientific detachment from indifferentism. Historically, the science of com- 
parative religion has been pursued with great detachment. In the hands of 
a Reinach, it has been turned to a virulent attack on Christianity; in the 
hands of a Frazer, it has been a tool of unbelief. The believing Christian, 
such as Wilhelm Schmidt and Pinard de la Boullaye, has shown more 
scientific detachment, precisely because he knows that Christianity has 
nothing to fear from a purely objective comparative treatment, and has 
not been afraid to submit it to such a treatment. This science is inevitably 
an apologetic, in one sense or the other, whether it is deliberately intended 
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or not; and the author would have improved his book by yielding to the 
inevitable. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION A LA THEOLOGIE MUSULMANE, Essai de théologie com- 
parée. Louis Gardet et M.-M. Anawati, O.P. Paris: Vrin, 1948. Pp. 
vii + 543. 

During recent years several works dealing with Muslim theology have 
been published. Wensinck’s The Muslim Creed was a scholarly discussion 
and examination of several important credal formulae, preceded by chapters 
of a more general nature that still form a valuable introduction to the 
general subject of Muslim theology. Tritton’s Muslim Theology offers a 
mine of information gathered from Arabic sources, but presented in a 
rather abrupt and undigested manner. Klein’s English translation of al- 
Ash ‘ari’s Al-Ibdnah ‘An Usiil Ad-Diydnah (The Elucidation of Islam’s 
Foundation) is a good specimen of the more specialized work that is being 
done. On the Arabic side, many of the classical treatises have been pub- 
lished by the Muslim presses in Cairo and elsewhere. Two years ago the 
second volume (four were planned) of Sweetman’s /slam and Christian 
Theology appeared, and it is to be hoped that Prof. Sweetman will be able 
to finish his work. These works, and the many other studies, editions of 
texts, translations, single chapters, and monographs that might be men- 
tioned if space allowed, prove the existence of a fairly large field of religious 
thought that was, up to recent years, relatively unknown to occidental 
scholars. It may still come as a surprise to many to learn that there is a 
well developed discipline which can properly be called Muslim theology. 
Yet the Muslim theologians were not unknown to St. Thomas. 

The present work should be most welcome to Catholic theologians and 
scholars for many reasons. It forms Volume XXXVII of the excellent 
series Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, published under the direction of 
Etienne Gilson. It has a warm commendatory preface by the distinguished 
Catholic Professor of the Collége de France, M. Louis Massignon, one of 
the world’s leading orientalists. It has been written by two men particularly 
well equipped to deal with the subject. Pére Anawati is a Dominican Father 
who carries on his scholarly pursuits mainly in Cairo, where for some years 
he has been engaging in theological discussions with Muslim doctors. 
“Louis Gardet” is the pseudonymn adopted by a priest-theologian who has 
already revealed his power of penetration and sympathetic analysis in 
many published articles. Both of the authors are profoundly at home with 
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the Thomist synthesis and almost equally well versed in the theology of 
Islam. What gives their work a unique value is indicated by the subtitle, 
Essat de théologie comparée. There have been many works on comparative 
religion, but I am not aware of any that can rightly be called works on 
comparative theology. Muslim theology, which has so many features re- 
calling Catholic theology, offers a most fertile field for such study. It is 
true that the resemblances seem to be more superficial than certain orien- 
talists would admit, and that the differences are radical and fundamental. 
Yet the Catholic theologian is perhaps the one best qualified to under- 
stand the work of the classic Muslim divines. The Aristotelian terminology 
is familiar to him and he can easily grasp the import of questions invoiving 
and stemming from notions of Scripture and tradition, the praeamb-da 
fidei, predestination and reprobation, etc., provided his knowledge of Arabic 
and of Islam is sufficient to guarantee that he will be able to supply the 
necessary corrections. This the two authors have been able to do, with 
results that will prove an enrichment for the Catholic theologian and may 
well open new perspectives to contemporary Muslim doctors. 

The book is not easy reading, chiefly because of the profusion of Arabic 
names and technical terms that have to be considered. However the authors 
explain the terms carefully and one soon becomes accustomed to the un- 
familiar names. The system of transliteration used was forced upon the 
authors by circumstances and is no hindrance to the reader unfamiliar 
with Arabic. It is well to underline the fact that the book makes no claim 
to be more than an introduction, though it is an introduction solidly based 
on source material and embodying a vast amount of scholarship. The 
authors are preparing two more volumes which will deal in more detail 
with the main problems of Muslim theology: Dieu, son existence, ses at- 
tributs, by Pére Anawati, and Dieu et l'homme, by “Louis Gardet.” The 
first will presumably deal with the proofs for God’s existence as elaborated 
by the Muslim theologians, and the thorny question of the divine attributes 
once so hotly debated by Ash ‘arites, Mu'tazilites and Maturidites. The 
second should be an examination of the Muslim positions respecting the 
divine transcendence, human liberty, predestination and predetermina- 
tion of human acts, prophetology, etc. The authors promise to continue 
the same sort of comparative study that makes the present work so valu- 
able for Christian and Muslim alike. 

After some important “Notes liminaires” setting forth what the authors 
believe to be the main conditions on which should be based the sort of 
work they are undertaking, the book falls into three main divisions. In 
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the three chapters of the first division Muslim theology is placed in its 
historic and cultural context, its position in the Muslim hierarchy of knowl- 
edge is indicated (with references to the Aristotelian classification and 
various Christian syntheses), and several typical Muslim treatises are 
analyzed in chronological order, with a final word on the structure of the 
treatises of St. John of Damascus, Peter Lombard, and St. Thomas. The 
second main division of the work is a long but very interesting excursus 
on the genesis of Christian theology considered in its references to Muslim 
thought. Here the emphasis shifts from Muslim to Christian theology. 
The first chapter sketches the encounter of Muslim theology with patristic 
thought, and the second deals with the period of Scholasticism. The third 
main division is called “‘Nature and Method,” and is doubtless the most 
interesting of all for the Catholic theologian. The first chapter is a consider- 
ation of faith and reason in Muslim theology and in Christian theology. 
In the second chapter the authors investigate the uses of the theological 
loci and the oeuvre théologique properly so called in the two disciplines. Once 
again emphasis is put on a fundamental difference mentioned several 
times in the course of the work: whereas the function of Catholic theology 
is both defensive and illuminative, that of Muslim theology is almost 
entirely defensive. That the latter discipline cannot truly be called fides 
guaerens intellectum in the Catholic sense is due to the absence in Islam of 
any strictly supernatural mysteries. For the orthodox Muslim divine the 
great mystery is Allah himself, and his theological speculation on the mys- 
tery of Allah is apt to be little more than what we should call natural 
theology. There is no Christology, no soteriology, no sacramental theology, 
no treatise De Gratia Christi to bring the Muslim into intimate contact 
with One Who is a God of love as well as a God of infinite majesty. The 
lack was certainly felt by the Muslim mystics, but the consideration of 
their efforts to make up for it is beyond the scope of the work under review. 

The final section of the work is titled, “Perspectives d’avenir.” It is 
these perspectives that are of primary interest to all who have the real 
well-being of Islam at heart. Theology as such is not in very great favor 
with many of the modern Muslim thinkers. Others are interested in the 
edition and critical study of texts, but their interests are seemingly more 
philosophical than theological. Left to itself the classic system will not be 
able to enjoy a very vigorous life. And if it is not left to itself it may cease 
to be theology in any real sense of the term. It is to be hoped that some 
Muslim readers of Pére Anawati and M. Gardet will find in their pages an 
indication of the fullness of our own grand theological heritage. Catholic 
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readers will certainly find that and should moreover be encouraged to 
hope and pray that it may soon be shared by those whose own theological 
heritage is by no means inconsiderable. 

I find little to criticize in the competent work of Pére Anawati and M, 
Gardet. The second main division of the book is printed in smaller type 
than the other two divisions, a feature that some might find trying, but 
no doubt dictated by the necessity of not making a large book larger. 
There is probably a too free use of the term “the school of Badgillani,” 
freer, that is, than the actual state of our knowledge would seem to war- 
rant. But the point is open to discussion. Again, the authors deal almost 
exclusively with what is called the “orthodox” school of Muslim theology, 
leaving aside the Shi'ite and ‘Ibadite schools. This does not strike me as a 
positive fault, since there is still much research to be done on these schools 
and the “orthodox” school is by far the most important. Perhaps the au- 
thors will have more to say on these other schools in a second edition, or 
in other works. It is a pleasure to recommend this volume to thoughtful 
students and professional theologians as an outstanding example of schol- 
arly competence and of what the authors somewhere speak of as “charité 
intellectuelle.”’ 


Campion Hall, Oxford RICHARD J. McCartay, S.J. 


Les GUERISONS pE Lovurpes. Cahiers Laénnec, 1948, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. 

About seven years ago, a group of physicians in southeastern France, 
members of the Société médicale Saint-Luc, Saint-Céme et Saint-Damien, 
conceived the plan of making a thorough scientific investigation of the 
cures of Lourdes by enlisting the services of experienced specialists. To 
each of five specialists was assigned the task of investigating the cures 
pertinent to his particular field and of reporting the results of his study 
to the group, together with his opinion as to whether the cures could have 
been accomptished by natural means or must be regarded as effected through 
the intervention of a superior cause. The five general types of diseases 
which were the subject of this study represented the afflictions of most of 
the sufferers who come + . Lourdes for succor—ailments of the eye, neuro- 
logica! troubles, pulmonary tuberculosis, affections of the bones and joints, 
and inaladies of the digestive system. 

The reports of these five specialists, presented to the Society in the 
course of the years 1943-1946, have now been published in the Cahiers 
Laénnec, a medico-theological journal, which has devoted to “Les Guéri- 
sons de Lourdes” the issues of July and October, 1948. To the five separate 
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reports are added a summary of medical conclusions by Dr. Pierre Béhague, 
and an exposition of the Christian idea of a miracle, by Pére Henri Bouil- 
lard, professor of theology at Lyon-Fourviére. In the Introduction we are 
told that there are at Lourdes no archives, no documents concerning past 
cures, but only oral traditions. Hence, it was from works previously pub- 
lished that the doctors had to derive the information on which they based 
their findings. However, every measure was employed to guarantee ex- 
actness and precision. Naturally, only a few outstanding cases were se- 
lected out of the many thousands of cures attributed to the intercession 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. To be precise, twenty-five cases were examined 
by the five specialists. 

The general conclusion of these doctors is that there have been cures at 
Lourdes—or elsewhere, with some relation to Lourdes—which could not 
have been effected by any ordinary process of natural forces. A very good 
summary of the most extraordinary cases is given by Dr. Béhague in his 
general conclusions (II, p. 18). Two phenomena seem to be usual concomi- 
tants of the cures at Lourdes. First, at the moment of the cure there is a 
unique physical sensation. In the words of Dr. Robert Leroy: ‘The cure 
is ordinarily accompanied by a sensation that is violent, strange, unac- 
customed, often painful, characteristic” (I, 47). Second, marks of the previ- 
ous affliction often remain after the cure. As Dr. Louis Merlin expresses 
it: “All the wounds cured at Lourdes have been replaced by corresponding 
scars” (I, 20). Thus, the right eye of Louis Bouriette, badly injured by an 
explosion, was healed in 1858, but afterward it retained a scar, and in 
consequence the vision was not perfect. Pierre de Rudder was instantly 
cured in 1875 of a suppurating fracture of the leg, which had rendered him 
incapable of walking for eight years; but when he died, seventeen years 
after the cure, the marks of the juncture of the bone were plainly visible 
to the surgeon who performed an autopsy. 

An interesting theory based on this latter phenomenon, and favored by 
some of the doctors, is thus expressed by Dr. Merlin: 


Since it seems contrary to the divine will to transgress the laws of nature (and 
one can easily realize that God does not wish to violate the laws which He has 
Himself established) it follows that the healing of ailments which are miraculously 
cured is not contrary to the laws of nature—in other words, there are no incurable 
diseases. How fitting it would be, then, to revise our list of supposedly incurable 
diseases in the light of the events of Lourdes! What hope would be awakened in 
us by meditating on these ideas! Let us admire the fact that God in His goodness 
has willed by miracles, not only to cure bodies, not only to give the soul arguments 
which greatly facilitate the act of faith, but also to give us physicians a lesson and 
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a hope. Too often we have all been wrong in not according to miracles any more 
than an apologetic value, whereas, once the reality of the supernatural has been 
established, we should study them as clinical facts, in order to perfect our art. 


If these words of Dr. Merlin be taken literally, they would seem to 
indicate that the distinguished physician admits only that type of miracle 
which theologians call miraculum quoad modum. Now, while it may be 
true that the majority of the miracles that have taken place at Lourdes— 
or even all of them—have been of this type, it certainly would be wrong 
to assert that God cannot (and does not) effect miraculous happenings 
which are entirely beyond all the forces of nature (miraculum quoad sub- 
stantiam) or at least are beyond all natural forces as regards the particular 
subject in which they are produced (miraculum quoad subjectum). The 
medical conclusions contain the statement that no miraculous happening 
at Lourdes has ever included the slightest element of creation (II, p. 20); 
but it would certainly be illogical generalization to conclude from this 
that God could not, if He willed, work a miracle which would include a 
creative aci in the strict sense of the term. 

Che exposition of the Christian idea of a miracle by Pére Henri Bouil- 
lard—who is apperently a follower of Blondel in the matter of apologetic 
method—contains some statements which, I believe, would not be accepted 
by all theologians. Thus, he repeats approvingly a sentence from the medi- 
cal conclusions: ‘The supernatural cure is nothing else but a natural 
phenomenon, the rapidity and the extent of which surpass the ordinary 
rules,’ and then adds: ‘The miracle multiplies, transforms or cures; it 
does not create. It surpasses the forces of nature, but it does not transgress 
nature’s laws”’ (II, p. 35). Moreover, he believes that a miracle as such can- 
not be the object of a scientific demonstration; to perceive a miracle, one 
must | ve what he calls a religious attitude (II, pp. 31, 33). 

In assigning to miracles a place among the motives of credibility, Pére 
Bouillard makes the following statement: 


entirety give testimony to themselves. The Christian message inasmuch as it gives 
an answer to the ultimate questions of man, the sanctity of Christ, the sanctity 
and the catholicity of the Church, the accomplishment of the messianic design, and 
stil! other aspects are also divine signs. The miracle has its place among them, and 
it is not the first place. Christ appealed to His miracles to convince men very little 
receptive of spiritual realities. But He also blames those who do not cease to de- 
mand miracles, and He indicates clearly that it is more perfect to believe in Him 
without them (II, 36). 
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To say the least, this does not represent the more common theologica! 
opinion as to the value of miracles as motives of credibility. It must be 
remembered that the Vatican Council, in treating of the external «re- 
ments for the credibility of the Christian religion, declared that imprim: 
are miracles and prophecies, and that these are accommodated to the 
intelligence of all. 

At any rate, whatever one may think of the theological notions expressed 
in this study, the medical testimony is of great value. And all should agre« 
with the doctors’ statement that in the future the most painstaking efforts 
should be made to obtain complete medical histories of those apparently 
cured at Lourdes, and the latest scientific methods should be employed to 
discover what actually has taken place when one claims to have receive’ 
a miraculous cure at this highly favored shrine of Mary. Faith has notii \.g 
to fear from science; on the contrary, medical and surgical knowledge, 
honestly employed, will necessarily cast greater light on the transcende at 


power of the Creator. 


Catholic University of America Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
PSYCHANALYSE ET CONSCIENCE MORALE. By Rev. Frs. Tesson and 
Beirnaert, and Drs. Ch.-H. Nodet, F. Pasche, and Igor Caruso. Cahiers 
Laénnec, Huiti¢me année, No. 2, (May, 1948). Paris: P. Lethellieux. Pp. 
64. 

These articles are written with a view to bringing moral theologians 
and psychoanalysts together for thorough discussion and clarification of 
some of the principal concepts of Freud. The book is made up of five trea- 
tises written by men who can speak with authority in their fields of learn- 
ing. The writers manifest a clear understanding of the difficulties involved 
in the questions which they discuss and they offer solutions which are 
well worthy of careful consideration. 

By way of introduction to the inquiry into the relationship between 
moral theology and psychiatry (and especially psychoanalysis), Fr. Tesson 
explains the nature and the workings of man’s moral conscience. After 
describing the origin and evolution of the moral sense in man, he warns 
against identifying the feeling of guilt with the sense of sin. The feeling of 
guilt, the author states, is but an affective reaction and has merely the 
appearance of a value-judgment. The feeling of moral culpability, however, 
necessarily implies a true value-judgment. The sense of sin in the Christian 
meaning of the term cannot be had except by faith; for it is revelation 
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alone which can teach us what we are in respect to God, namely, sinners, 
who have been redeemed. It is advisable, then, not to confound the feeling 
of guilt, the realization of moral wrong-doing which everyone, be he Chris. 
tian or not, will have when he fails to obey his conscience, and the sense 
of sin. 

In the second treatise Dr. Nodet examines in detail the moral aspects 
of psychoanalysis. He explicitly limits his study to the works of Freud 
himself and has nothing to say about the latter’s pupils. Dr. Nodet dis. 
covers in Freud’s writings three things which must be clearly distinguished 
one from the other—Freud’s psychotherapeutic technique, his psychology, 
and his metaphysics. Freud’s therapeutic technique is aimed at the cure 
of those suffering from psychic affections which are not psychoses. These 
nervous disorders, says Freud, correspond to badly managed conflicts of 
one’s childhood days, which continue to live in the unconscious and prove 
to be a source of torment. The psychoanalytic cure is based on the hypothe- 
sis that such conflicts, if recalled from the unconscious to the conscious 
memory, will disappear. This exploring of the unconscious has led to the 
discovery of a new psychology. The unconscious of which Freud speaks 
is quite different from the collection of memories apparently forgotten, 
which with some effort can be rather easily recalled. The unconscious of 
which Freud writes cannot be spontaneously brought into one’s conscious 
memory. Freud’s philosophy consists of a certain empirical materialism. 
Dr. Nodet comments on the moral problems that can arise with regard 
to Freud’s therapeutic procedure, his psychology, and his metaphysics. 

The third treatise in this publication deals with Freudian psychoanalysis 
and man’s moral conscience. In a short but learned article that follows 
this, Fr. Beirnaert studies the value of religious symbolism and its explana- 
tion by Freud. Dr. Caruso devotes the last pages of the work to stressing 
the importance of spiritual values in psychoanalytic cures. 

Psychanalyse et conscience morale is a stimulating work and contains 
much that should prove of genuine value both to the moralist and to the 
psychoanalyst. 


West Baden College Epwin F. HEAty, S.J. 


Le TRAITEMENT MORAL DES NERVEUX. By Dr. A. Stocker. Paris: 
Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1948. Pp. 217. 

In this investigation of the theory and practice of psychotherapy the 
author presents an exposition and critique of the basic works in the field, 
an analysis of the only philosophy and theology of man that can be the 
foundation for the sound interpretation of psychic phenomena, his own 
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schema of the structure of a neurosis and his technique of treatment with 
cases drawn from his own clinical experience. 

Dr. Stocker devotes the greater part of his study to the systems of 
Janet and Freud without neglecting the contributions of Jung, Adler, von 
Monakow, Dubois (of Berne), Déjerine, Kretchmer, and Pavlov. Lirect 
quotations from their works show that he is conversant with the literature 
of psychiatry, and in a subject where terminology is often confusing and 
inconsistent he offers an exposé of the basic tenets of these authors that 
should be understood even by the layman. While praising their painstaking 
research and accepting their recorded facts, he is too well-grounded in 
Scholastic philosophy to accept the interpretations they are forced to make 
by reason of their materialistic and deterministic theories on the nature 
of man. Although he rejects the pan-sexuality of Freud, his own practice 
has taught him that sex can be at the root of many nervous mentz! dis- 
eases. However, he does not resort to the easy and too often false explana- 
tion of repression but finds the original trauma more often due tu false 
ideas on the nature and purpose of sex. These, in turn, are due to 2 com- 
plete lack of proper instruction or to crude initiation during the period of 
childhood and adolescence. A sharp dividing line must be drawn hetween 
modesty and prudery, and Dr. Stocker draws it. Especially good is his 
consideration of those neurotics whose malady originated in an ‘“‘ang:lism” 
complex—a contempt for the body and for its natural functions, normal 
instincts, and necessary temptations, which leads to a type of revolt in 
which the will tries to suppress normal bodily activity. In one such case, 
a young lady, the victim of an “angelism” that was not helped by the 
clumsy and Jansenistic direction of her confessor, was brought to Dr. 
Stocker when she was an advanced neurotic with a secondary amer orrhea. 
After tracing the source of her trouble to her mental errors, there followed 
a period of reeducation in which he taught her Christian reverence for her 
body and enabled her to change her will to suppress its functions to a will to 
control those that can lead to sin. With the disappearance of her neurosis, 
menstruation was restored without resorting to medicines. The author 
does not hold with Freud that all neuroses have their origin in some frus- 
tration of childhood; but he admits that childhood and adolescence, when 
the mind is still undeveloped and the emotions easily aroused but controlled 
with difficulty, are the favored time for the incubation of some future 
neurosis. The child is father of the man. There is in the child the potency 
for much future good but it can be realized only by the proper instruction, 
formation, and example in a morally healthy family and social milieu. As 
for Freud’s infant libido, it is shown to be a contradiction in one whose 
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generative organs lie sexually dormant. It is the child’s instinctive desire 
to love and be loved that is often wounded in infancy. Even in adult neu- 
rotics, whose difficulties are too often ascribed to repressed sex, it is this 
same instinctive but unfulfilled desire for love that is the real cause of the 
trouble. 

In the exposition of his philosophy of man, the author follows sound 
Scholastic doctrine and is even familiar with the works of spiritual writers 
and directors of souls, among others Eymieu, de Tonquédec, Raymond, 
de la Vaissiére, de Guibert, St. Theresa of Avila, and St. John of the Cross, 
rhe three levels of life in man are shown to be different in essence and not 
merely in degree. Between them there is a God-given hierarchy that must 
be maintained for peace of soul. Within the soul itself, there is a difference 
between the “heart,”’ the faculty of intuitive knowledge, and the “spirit,” 
the instrument of discursive reason. It is this thinking “heart”? which is 
mentioned in Pascal’s oft-quoted aphorism and in the works of St. Theresa 
of Avila and of other saints. It bears a close resemblance to the synderesis 
of the Scholastics. The hierarchical order is ‘“‘heart,’”’ the reasoning intellect 
and body; with the “heart” at the apex of the triangle and the body as 
its base. To observe this order means internal harmony; to invert it means 
an interior stress that will lead to a neurosis. Even some of the determinists, 
especially Dubois, admit that moral fault can lead to a neurosis; but they 
reject the only explanation of this fact—that a life of morality corresponds 
to a natural need of man, the necessity of living in conformity with the 
moral law placed in the “heart” of man by God. It is often a fight for 
supremacy between the thinking “heart” and discursive reason which 
originates the interior conflict. Thus, the “‘spirit” will often try to reason 
itself into a justification of a course of action in opposition to the “heart” 
which instinctively knows that it is morally wrong. Although moral fault, 
particularly in the sexual sphere, can often be the cause of a neurosis, 
Dr. Stocker insists that a justified sense of guilt for a real sin cannot of 
itself explain the obsessive nature of the emotional reaction. To it must 
be added a state of anguish which is not due to the sexual instinct itself 
but to false judgments about it, surcharged with contradictory emotions 
associa.ed with them. 

The author concludes that, in the last analysis and despite surface 
differences, the cause of every neurosis can be traced to an error of judg- 
ment complicated by an affective reaction, a violent emotion. If this seems 
an over-simplification, he calls his own clinical practice to his defence. 
At first, the emotional reaction that follows the intellectual content is 
normal; in the end it becomes an agonizing irresolution that is due to the 
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absence of rational justification. More often, it is due to the apjarance of 
a new intellectual content, again inadequate, which substitutes for the 
original generating cause of the blockage which has now become an auto- 
matism. The neurotic anguish that follows is the result of a fear which has 
no perception of real danger as its cause or which falsely interprets a harm- 
less external situation as a real danger. 

The first step in the treatment is to find the cause, the original error of 
judgment. This must often be drawn out of the long-forgotten past after 
the practitioner has won the complete confidence of his patient, and it 
may be a long process. In the case histories given by the author, he used 
only psychological analysis. In the chapter entitled, ‘““The World of 
Dreams,” he gives instances in which their interpretation has helped 
him find the cause of the neurosis and elsewhere he speaks without con- 
demnation of hypnotic sleep when other means have been unsuccessful 
and the subject willing and apt. When the revelation of the original error 
of judgment appears totally inadequate to explain the emotive reaction, 
one must seek the personal coefficient, the particular circumstaiices in the 
life of this patient which by association make this particular error of judg- 
ment, harmless in itself, the source of such serious disturbances for this 
patient. 

It is not enough to reveal to the neurotic his original error of judgment 
and tell him that his fears are therefore groundless. These automatisms are 
part of a vicious circle which will not be destroyed if the therapist limits 
himself to explaining the unreasonableness of the fixation. A neurosis is a 
fact, and it is not going to disappear merely by telling the patient that his 
trouble is the result of an error on the part of others (in neuroses of infantile 
origin) or of himself (in actual neuroses). In the process of rectification, the 
psychotherapist must persuade the neurotic to accept his present disturbance 
as one accepts the fever of an infectious disease. By accepting ¢ he ceases 
to nourish it. This means that, during the period of rectification, the patient 
must not pass value judgments (moral?) on his condition, he must not let 
himself be worked up over it and must even try not to notice it. It is this 
part of the cure that often involves much suffering, but it is impossible 
to escape suffering without suffering. His value judgments cn his present 
condition, his preoccupation with and rebellion against it have the same 
effect on the neurotic as the sound of the bell had on Pavlov’s dog with the 
conditioned reflex. When the neurotic begins to accept the inescapable suf- 
fering of his present condition, his cure is begun. This submissi »n demands 
both a courage and an objective respect for self whose real ame is humility. 

The case histories, far too few for me although Dr. Stocker says they 
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should suffice, are interesting in themselves and a confirmation of his prin- 
ciples and methods. It would have been helpful if he had given the amount 
of time and the number of interviews that elapsed before he uncovered the 
original trauma; also, the amount of time he had to spend in explaining 
and continually repeating the original error of judgement in the process of 
reeducation. If there were failures, we should be told of them with an in- 
dication of the reason. Dr. Stocker does say that the possibility of cure rests 
entirely with the neurotic. The therapist can supply only the indicative; 
it is the patient alone who can pass to the imperative, and this can involve 
such suffering that some prefer the pain of the neurosis to the pain of the 
cure. I would add another element of which Dr. Stocker is not ignorant al- 
though here he does not explicitly mention it—the grace of God. It is the 
grace of God that will help the neurotic to “pass to the imperative.” Every 
confessor has had scrupulous penitents who, after a period of stubbornness, 
have begun suddenly and with no naturally adequate reason to follow his 
injunctions. In one case, of which I know, a confessor sent his penitent toa 
psychiatrist who had no more success with him than the confessor had had. 
Shortly after finishing with the psychiatrist, he began a novena to the Im- 
maculate Conception in the course of which he announced to his mother 
that he had been suddenly freed of his anguish and sense of guilt. That was 
many years ago, and it has not returned. The psychiatrist, as well as the 
spiritual director of the scrupulous, must not become impatient at his initial 
lack of success but calmly await the time when the grace of God will change 
a recalcitrant patient into an active and willing cooperator with his efforts. 

I would like to hear the author’s views on the relation between the psycho- 
therapist and the confessor. In a case already mentioned, he claims that 
faulty direction by the confessor so aggravated a nervous condition that it 
became a neurosis which demanded his intervention, and no one doubts that 
this can happen. In another case, there is question of a young girl who com- 
mitted a serious sin against chastity on a Sunday. On Monday morning she 
sought her confessor who gave her absolution but his “Go in peace” did 
not produce that result. On the next three mornings she again sought absolu- 
tion for the same sin because she was tortured by a sense of guilt and con- 
sidered herself well on the way to damnation. Finally, the confessor told 
her that she must seek help elsewhere, and she came to Dr. Stocker who 
was able to discover the personal coefficient that made her sense of guilt so 
deep and persistent. Dr. Stocker might be able to help us decide at just 
what point the ordinary confessor must conclude that he is not dealing with 
a routine case of scruples but with a type of mental disturbance that demands 
for its cure more than he can offer. I must mention, in connection with this 
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particular case, an error of doctrine. When the young lady returned to her 
confessor seeking absolution for the same sin, he merely tried to quiet her 
and sent her home because, as the author states, it is impossible to have a 
new confession and absolution for one and the same sin already judged and 
absolved. That, of course, cannot be the reason why he dismissed her. Per- 
haps he had already recognized a scrupulous penitent and would not accept 
a second accusation for fear of strengthening her sense of guilt. 

This book is a good introduction to the whole field of nervous mental 
diseases but reading it confers no license to practice psychotherapy. The 
confessor, however, with the background of knowledge he receives from 
this book, will be more competent to handle the ordinary cases of scruples 
and will realize that mental disturbances can reach the point where he is 
incompetent to handle them. 


Woodstock College JosePpH DvuHAMEL, S.J. 


THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. By Benjamin B. War- 
field. Edited by Samuel G. Craig. With an introduction by Cornelius Van 
Til. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publish- 
ing Co., 1948. Pp. vii + 442. $3.75. 

These essays were composed in defense of the high Protestant doctrine 
of the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture between 1892 and 1915. The 
Scriptural warrant for the doctrine is developed at great length, as indeed 
it must be if one maintains that Scripture is to be taken as proof of its own 
divine origin. Although the intensive research given to the expressions 
“Scripture,” “Scriptures,” “‘God-inspired Scripture,” “It says,” ‘Scripture 
says,” “the Oracles of God,” etc., find easy expression in a most scholarly 
exposition, the inevitable ultimate reaction even to this lengthy investiga- 
tion is the distinct feeling that a more definite and universal foundation for 
inspiration is still drastically needed. 

The book will be more acceptable to Catholic scholars than to the majority 
of those outside the Church. While carefully avoiding any relationship with 
Catholic doctrine, it is vigorously opposed to higher criticism. The closing 
chapter, “Inspiration and Criticism,” is excellent. 

Although the section, ““The Church Doctrine of Inspiration,”’ might well 
be interpreted as a partial equivalent of the Catholic argument from tradi- 
tion, it is by no means indicative of a favorable attitude on the author’s part 
toward the Catholic idea of dogma. The very opposite attitude is found even 
on the last page of the book. “Look but to those who have lost the knowledge 
of this infallible guide (Scripture): see them evince for themselves an in- 
fallible Church or even an infallible Pope” (p. 242). 
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In a lengthy Introduction C. Van Til brings the volume into a modern 
setting by contrasting the basic principles of interpretation expressed jn 
Warfield’s idea of an infallible Bible with the principles of interpretation ex. 
pressed in present-day theology, philosophy, and science. “The issue may be 
stated simply and comprehensively by saying that in the Christian view of 
things it is the self-contained God who is the final point of reference while 
in the case of the modern view it is the would-be self-contained man who js 
the final point of reference in all interpretation” (p. 18). 

This is a point well made. The same cannot be said, however, for the 
treatment given to Catholic doctrine which also rejects the modern view 
without at the same time espousing the position of what is called traditional 
Protestantism. This section of the Introduction is neither adequate nor 
clear, and the partial conclusion that there is ‘“‘no fundamental difference 
between the Roman and modern principle of interpretation” (p. 55) does 
not even merit a refutation. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


Le PsAuTIER DU BREVIAIRE RomaArIN. Quatriéme édition. Tournai: 
Desclée et Cie., 1948. Pp. x + 895. 

LE LIVRE DES PROVERBES. LE LIVRE DE LA SAGESSE. LE CANTIQUE DES 
CantTIQuEs. By Jean-Julien Weber. Tournai: Desclée et Cie., 1949. Pp 
vi + 412. 

Bishop Weber gives a long Introduction of some sixty-three pages in 
which the ordinary questions connected with the Psalms are discussed in a 
conservative and traditional way, with no new approach suggested. In the 
main part of his work, he presents the Latin of the new Roman Psalter on 
the right hand page, and on the left his own French translation based upon 
the Hebrew. (By the way, it would be well if a name for this new Roman 
Psalter were agreed upon soon, for, as it is now, one is not always certain 
whether an author has in mind the new Roman translation or the Roman 
Psalter of St. Jerome.) Then in small print he offers a defense of his reading 
from the Hebrew, constantly referring to other proposed readings and to 
the testimony of the ancient versions. Although praising the new Roman 
Psalter, he departs from it very often. Finally, he gives a brief commentary 
on the literal meaning of the text and concludes each psaim with a spiritual, 
moral, and liturgical application. 

The order of the Roman Breviary is followed except in I and II Lauds 
where the Canticles are placed after the fourth psalm instead of after the 
third. The other Breviary Canticles (Benedictus, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis) are placed immediately after Ps. 94, the Invitatorium. A page of 
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Errata (to which many others could be added) is found at the end of the 
book. 

Now that Bishop Weber has the onerous task of administering the large 
Diocese of Strasbourg, he will hardly have an opportunity to make a new 
strictly scientific study of the Psalms. And that is unfortunate, for he evi- 
dently prepared this commentary after much study of the Hebrew text and 
after prolonged consultation of ancient versions. He certainly would be most 
capable of giving to the Catholic biblical world, which already has many 
popular commentaries, a work that could rank with the great non-Catholic 
studies of the Psalms. The bibliography is very short; unfortunately it ig- 
nores works in English and it is not completely up-to-date. More attention 
should have been given to non-biblical poetry, e.g., to the religious hymns of 
Ras Shamra. 

In the second volume under review, the author presents us with another 
ouvrage de vulgarisation with its origin in his lectures to the students at Issy. 
First, there is a brief Introduction, then a French translation based upon 
the Hebrew (for Proverbs and Canticle of Canticles) and Greek (for Wis- 
dom.) In the middle of each page is a series of critical notes referring usually 
to the Hebrew and less often to the LXX and Vulgate. Finally there is a 
simple, literal, and edifying commentary. The bibliography is short and is 
based almost entirely upon continental works. 

After a brief but clear description of Old Testament Wisdom and wise 
men, Bishop Weber divides Proverbs into some eight collections with their 
individual characteristics. Then the question of authorship and purpose is 
treated with the same conclusions that are reached in the ordinary Catholic 
manual. Egyptian sources were freely used but Proverbs is distinctly superior 
to and far more original than pagan literary works (pp. 18-142). It is not a 
mystical book but one based upon solid reason and faith. Like the Psalms, 
Proverbs is a sort of encyclopedia of Israelii> life, touching as it does upon 
the spiritual and material. 

Naturally, His Excellency treats the question of Wisdom in Chap. 8 at 
greater length: there is no direct affirmation of a second divine Person but 
there is at least a tendency towards such affirmation, which may or may not 
have developed under Greek philosophical influence. 30:20 is independent 
of 30:18,19 of which it is a reflexion on the part of a reader or collector. An 
interesting description of the valiant woman (31:10-31) concludes the 
commentary on Proverbs. The section on the Book of Wisdom (pp. 197-340) 
is really an abridgment’of the author’s same work found in Tome VI (1946) 
of La Sainte Bible, edited by Pirot-Clamer, where the French translation is 
identical with that found here. 
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Wisdom was written in an Alexandrian-Jewish atmosphere, not in Greek 
verse or ordinary prose but in solemn prose. The date of its origin is between 
150 and 50 B.C., more precisely after 88 B.C. The personification of Wisdom 
is now far more advanced; one is already on the road which leads to the 
revelation of the dogma of the second divine Person (pp. 208, 209, 263-266). 
So too, the doctrine of the afterlife is far more clearly taught, even though 
the sacred author does not speak explicitly of the resurrection of the body 
The Messias does not appear; the just man of 2:10-20 only figuratively 
represents Him. 

Several pages (212-216) are devoted to Wisdom and Hellenism and one 
full page to Wisdom and the New Testament. On pp. 271-272 a defense is 
made of the sacred author against the charge of unorthodoxy because of 
8:19-21. It is interesting to note that Isaias is one of the more frequently 
cited references in the commentary. 

The literary form of the Canticle of Canticles, written sometime in the 
Persian Period (5th-4th cent.), is not an unrelated collection of Israelite 
love songs; nor is it a drama, royal or pastoral; rather it is a related collec- 
tion of spoken love songs. These songs are six in number, divided into two 
series: 1:2-5:1 and 5:2-8:14. The fifth song (6:10-8:4) presents most clearly 
the idea of marriage (p. 399). The songs are not of profane love. The alle- 
gorical interpretation of Hontheim, Joiion and Ricciotti is hardly provable. 
The parabolic explanation of Dhorme, Ruffenach, and Buzy has more to 
be said for it, as has also the typic interpretation of Miller and Pouget- 
Guitton. In reality, there is hardly any difference between these last two and 
one may choose either. Many critical notes are given for this Book because 
of the uncertainty of the text, and among the many difficult verses 6:12 and 
7:1 are treated at length. 

The entire volume may protitably be brought to the attention of semina- 
rians. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton M. P. STAPLETON 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE GESCHICHTE DER THEOLOGISCHEN LITERATUR DER 
FRUHSCHOLASTIK. By Artur Michael Landgraf. Regensburg: Gregorius- 
Verlag Vorm. Friedrich Pustet. 1948. Pp. 143. 

This masterly introduction to the history of the theological literature of 
early Scholasticism not only offers the reader a general conspectus of the 
theological development of nascent Scholasticism but supplies him with 
detailed information about the doctores scholastici, their works and their 
schools. The numerous literary findings of the past few decades, with the 
exception of war-time contributions and post-war discoveries abroad, are 
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assembled, sifted and evaluated by a scholar who in twenty-five years of 
intense activity has won renown for his studies and publications on the 
doctrinal and literary history of the twelfth century and the first third of 
the thirteenth century. His present work will be as indispensable to the 
student of early Scholasticism as de Ghellinck’s Le Mouvement théologique du 
XI Te siécle and L’Essor de la littérature latine au XITe siécle, or Grabmann’s 
Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode. 

The author conceives his work as a necessary prelude to a history of 
theology. Such a history would have to trace the development of theological 
thought. But what is thought without the men who conceived the thoughts 
and without the works in which as in a treasury the product of their think- 
ing is stored? The author’s aim is to introduce the student to the Scholastic 
writers and writings of the period extending from 1080 to 1230. The Ein- 
fiihrung is made up of three sections; the first section presents a survey of the 
development of early Scholasticism, its notion, formation of schools, prob- 
lems, laws, and characteristics (pp. 9-33); the second section lists and de- 
scribes the various classes of literature (pp. 34-50); the third section, which 
comprises two-thirds of the book (pp. 51-137), classifies the writers of the 
period according to schools; after each founder and his disciples is marshaled 
a fairly exhaustive array of bibliographical and manuscript data. 

Scholasticism, as the author shows, meant as early as the ninth century 
the application of dialectics to the solution of theological problems. Theo- 
logical questions are treated scholastically, according to contemporary testi- 
mony, when they are discussed philosophically, i.e., dialectically. Early 
Scholasticism begins at the end of the eleventh century with Anselm of 
Canterbury, who is commonly hailed as its father, and extends to the third 
decade of the thirteenth century. Theological stagnation had set in after 
St. Augustine with the result that for four hundred years little or no progress 
in knowledge was registered. Men repeated in stereotyped phrases what St. 
Augustine and one or other Father had handed down. Early Scholasticism 
presents a picture of re-awakened activity which advanced theological 
knowledge from primitive beginnings to the grand syntheses of the Golden 
Age. Interesting are the characteristics by which the author finds this period 
marked off from previous times. 

Chief among the characteristics is the recognition of the authority of 
Magistri besides that of the Fathers. Far from abandoning the treasure left 
by the Fathers these masters dug deep into the patristic veins open to them, 
sank new shafts of knowledge and brought to light new aspects of old prob- 
lems. Under the influence of the Magistri schools were formed which kept 
alive, spread and developed their teaching. A school in this period does not 
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necessarily mean a community of kindred spirits formed by a master’s oral 
instruction. The common element, which supplied the indispensable bond 
of union, was in some cases the subject matter; in others, similarity or har- 
mony of ideas despite diversity of works; in others again, the repeated use 
and development of the same source. Closely linked with the growth of the 
schools is the development of doctrine, for theology advanced with the effort 
of the schools to propagate their ideas. 

Real advance in knowledge was accepted without regard to the person 
who made the contribution. Abelard and Gilbert de la Porrée, though cen- 
sured by ecclesiastical authority, influenced by their teachings the develop- 
ment of the doctrine on grace and the virtues. 

The use of the sources of revelation in early Scholasticism would fall 
short of modern scientific demands. Since interest was centered mainly on 
dogmatic questions, the need was not felt of determining critically and 
exegetically the sense of a Scriptural text. Texts were taken in their obvious 
traditional sense and were used not so much to prove a doctrine as to illus- 
trate a dogmatic truth or to embellish a theological teaching. Patristic 
“Sentences” were understood in their obvious literal sense without regard 
to their connections. In most cases the context was unknown. The texts were 
cited because behind them stood the authority of a Father. Little did the 
Scholastics realize, however, that the Father cited could have meant some- 
thing quite different from what the Scholastics read into him. Often, too, 
unauthentic decuments were quoted, which on account of their supposed 
patristic authority bore weight. An instance is the work De vera et falsa 
poenitentia, ascribed to St. Augustine, which influenced the development of 
the doctrine on penance. 

The early Scholastics possessed but a meagre collection of classical 
patristic “‘sentences” to work with. The vast arsenal of patristic thought was 
in large part closed and unknown to them. Neither did they have available 
all of the pronouncements of the magisterium, especially on subjects that 
were no longer to the fore, with the result that controversies broke out anew 
on questions that had been settled long before by ecclesiastical authority. 
This was the case in Christology. Discussion arose in the twelfth century 
about the adopted sonship of Christ, though the Council of Frankfurt, 
ratified by Hadrian I, had condemned the doctrine. No traces are found in 
the Christological debates of the twelfth century of the eighth anathematism 
of Cyril of Alexandria, which contains clarifications on the adoration due to 
the sacred humanity of Christ. 

Ignorance of metaphysical knowledge made itself felt especially in ques- 
tions on the attributes of God and the Trinity. Only deficient metaphysics 
can explain the obscurities out of which arose Nihilism, Adoptianism and 
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Dualism. The neat distinction between potency and act and the difference 
between the infused virtues and sanctifying grace were as yet unknown. 
Rudimentary in particular was the knowledge of grace. Explanations of 
gratia iustificans were to a large extent influenced by the current teaching on 
sin. As sin was considered primarily from the physical point of view as a 
disturbance of intellect and will, so iustification meant the restoration of 
the right intellectual and volitional order through the virtues of faith and 
charity. 

Noteworthy are the author’s descriptions of some of the forms of early 
Scholastic literature. The collections of “‘sentences’’ went through an in- 
teresting evolution. First, a tendency manifested itself in the middle of the 
ninth century to epitomize theological lore in collections of ‘“‘sentences”’ 
culled from patristic literature. Next came collections in which “sentences” 
both from the Fathers and from the magistri stand side by side. Lastly 
patristic ‘‘sentences’”’ yielded almost entirely to the preoccupying interest 
in the master’s teaching. 

The /ectio and the guaestio were companion forms of school instruction. 
The Jectio was a commentary on Scripture based on patristic interpretation. 
The guaestio was, as early as the ninth century, a form of disputation in 
which the pros and cons of a problem, which often arose on the occasion of 
a leclio, were presented and followed by a solution of the seeming contra- 
diction. Genuine fully developed guaestiones appeared first in the circle of 
Odo of Ourscamp and reached their perfection in Simon of Tournai. With 
the beginning of the twelfth century appear the Summae, systematic elabora- 
tions and abridgments of the whole of current theology. The most prominent 
of these are the Summa de sacramentis christianae fidei of Hugo of St. Victor, 
the Summa sententiarum of Odo of Lucca and the Summa aurea of William 
of Auxerre. Obscurity still veils the genesis of these Summae. Some of them 
at least are in part redactions of the writer’s Quaestiones. Digests which 
have become the vogue in our own day find their counterpart in the Adb- 
breviationes which were abridgments of the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 

Students of early Scholasticism will welcome in a subsequent edition any 
supplements that may be inspired by the literature which was not available 
to the author during and after the war. The reference to the Fifth Council 
of Constantinople which pronounced on the cult due to the human nature of 
Christ (p. 31) needs clarification. 

The author was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of Bamberg in Germany in 
the year 1943. His elevation to the episcopal office was a fitting tribute to 
his scholarly merits and outstanding service to the Church. Ad multos 
annos. 


West Baden College CLEMENT J. Fuerst, S.J. 
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